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CALLERS. 


Uncre Sam —‘‘A very good showing, indeed ; I like your looks, too, and if you'll have a little patience, I'll see that you are all admitted.” 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

T is more than one hundred and fifty years since Will- 
iam Paterson, an enthusiastic Scotch merchant, wrote 
of the American Isthmus : ‘‘ This door of the seas and 

key of the universe, with anything of a reasonable man- 
agement, will enable its proprietors to give laws to both 
oceans and become arbitrators of the commercial world.” 
Yet this door is still closed, notwithstanding the vast 
expenditures of skill and wealth it has invited, and the 
great prizes its opening holds out. 

Although it seems like a paradox, yet it is probably 
true that the recent collapse of the gigantic French ef- 
fort to cut this door through the Isthmus of Panama will 
stimulate and make successful the American effort to 
open a better one by way of Nicaragua. Indeed, that ef- 
fort had already reached a stage where ultimate success 
was assured. The collapse of the Panama scheme will 
only hasten the result. The association of American 
gentlemen which had obtained a concession from Nicara- 
gua about two years ago were even then assured of the 
inevitable downfall of the scheme of M. de Lesseps, and 
were laying their own planus for pushing forward the 
American enterprise. In November of last year they 
sent from New York a well-equipped expedition, to sup- 
plement and complete former surveys, and to prepare 
for actual work. This work has been done, and the 
whole subject is now understood with scientific exact- 
ness. It is known now by exact final surveys that the 
distance from ocean to ocean—from Greytown to Brito— 
is 169.67 miles, and that of this, 140.68 miles will be free 
navigation, and only 28.89 miles of canal in excavation. 
There will be 120.50 miles on the River San Juan and 
the Lake of Nicaragua, and the rest of the free naviga- 
tion in basins formed by engineering works carefully 
planned and thoroughly practicable. It is known, also, 
that although the work of constructing the canal will be 
of great magnitude, it will not be one of difficulty. Nat- 
ure, which the French found such a formidable enemy 
at Panama, the Americans will find a friend at Nicaragua. 
And not only in the construction, but ia the perpetual 
use, of the canal will Nature work with us, for Nicaragua 
is in the heart of the trade-winds, and will invite and 
offer special convenience to sailing-ships, while the wind- 
less area in the vicinity of Panama would constantly em- 
barrass navigation. 

The recent careful investigation has made it evident 
that the canal can be constructed for fifty-five millions 
of dollars, while the present obligations of the Panama 
Company are more than seven times that sum. 

In view of these facts, the people of this country are 
now looking with great interest to the actual beginning, 
and hoping for the speedy completion, of this great na- 
tional work. The parties who are pushing it forward 
ask for no Government subsidies or concessions, but only 
seek the action of the Government iu clothing them with 
corporate power under the laws of the United States. 
Even this is not essential, but it is very desirable, in 
order to invest this important enterprise with a dignity 
worthy of its purposes, 

It seems quite certain now that this ‘‘door of the 
seas” is to be opened at last. It is very gratifying that 
American skill and energy are to accomplish this great 
work, and having opened the door, will practically retain 
the key. For if a company chartered by the United 
States Government, directed by American engineers, and 
supported by American capital, shall first throw open 
this door, through which all the vessels of the world, 
whether under sail or steam, may pass, we shall indeed 
gain the advantages foreseen by the Scotch merchant- 
statesman, and be able ‘‘ to give laws to both oceaus 
and become arbitrators of the commercial world.” 








THE NEW YEAR. 


'\HE year upon which we are soon to enter will pos- 

sess for us as a people a peculiar historic interest, 
for it is the centennial anniversary of the beginning of 
our Constitutional Government. New Year’s Day, 1876, 
marked the entrance of the centennial year of our inde- 
pendence. New Year’s Day, 1889, is the first day of a 
year not less significant. The founders of our nation soon 
found that the Articles of Federation adopted in 1778 
formed an insufficient bond of union, There could be no 
general union of States which insisted upon their rights 
as independent sovereigns. Their laws conflicted. Some 
levied duties on exports from others, and adjacent ports 
in different States competed by lowering the rate of im- 
posts. There were no general regulations for the con- 
trol of commerce, the common defense, or the adjustment 
of controversies between the States. Congress had no 


authority to regulate commerce or to legislate for the | flag down the Nile. 


whole country. It is well to recall the confusion and 
dangers of this collection of unassorted, and we might 
almost say unrelated, parts, in order that we may real- 
ize the importance of the Constitution which bound the 
warring States together in one nation. The National 


the preseut Constitution, and submitted it to the people 
of the States. Delaware had the honor of accepting first, 
in December, 1787, and Rhode Island was last, in May, 
1790. But the Constitution was made valid by the ac- 
ceptance of two-thirds of the States, and it went into 
operation on March 4th, 1789. New York was named as 


April 30th. 


now opening. The passing of the old year may be ac- 
companied with some natural regrets, but the coming of 
the new year is not to be viewed with unconcern by any 
true American. 

And all Americans may congratulate* themselves upon 
the outlook. There is no reason why the general, if not 


Business has been good in most branches of trade, and 
working-men have found employment. 
able showing has been made by Wall Street, and this has 
been due to the facts that investors have learned to be con- 
servative to the point of timidity, and excessive railroad- 
building has led to ruinons competition. The condition 
of the railroads, especially in the West, is not reassuring, 
but graver problems have been successfully overcome, 
and there is reason to hope that some method of recon- 
ciling the claims of these corporations, without injustice 
to the public, may be devised in the coming year. 

Perhaps there is no more interesting phase of pros- 
perity than the growth of the New South, and we are 
assured that this development will be aided under the 
new Federal Administration. Politically, we have just 
shown again our ability to effect a peaceful change in 
the direction of the Government. There are internal 
problems to be dealt with—the evils of unassimilated 
immigration, of the organized rum power, and others— 
but we do not think that any healthy American will 
shrink from these issues. Politically, moreover, the 
new year will be important because it will witness what 
may be termed the official transfer of the balance of 
power from the East to the Middle West. 
men in the nation’s councils will probably represent at 
least the region west of the Alleghanies, but the opening 
year will also add three or four Western members to the 
United States. All this means progress. True Ameri- 
cans will hail this anniversary year with a prayer that 
our country may grow in wisdom as in stature. 





STANLEY AND EMIN. 


.HE reported capture of the two explorers in Central 
Africa has internal evidence for and against it. Os- 

man Digna’s letter, sent in to Suakim, which he is be- 
sieging, states that Emin Pasha was taken on the 10th of 
October at Lado. With his letter Osman sent a letter 
which the Khedive had given to Stanley for Emin, and 
also some Snider cartridges, supposed at Suakim to be 
part of the ammunition of the Zanzibaris under Stanley. 
Lado, where Emin is said to have been taken captive, 


miles north of Wadelai, Emin’s head-quarters, It is not 
clear what Emin could be doing in that direction. Nearly 
every letter received from him in the past three years de- 
clares his purpose to hold his ground and not to give up 
the work in his province. If he changed his mind on 
these points, why should he move to the north? His 
force was in any case a small one, and the whole region 
between Wadelai and Khartoom was in the power of the 
hostile Arabs. If it be supposed that he intended, after 


toom, he had before him a voyage of 1,200 miles through 
a country filled with enemies, and his objective point was 
their chief stronghold. There could hardly be a madder 
undertakifig. The only explanation of his presence at 


was in retreat or in flight with the men that remained to 
him. This, while it would make for the truth of Osman 
Digna’s letter, would justify the gravest fears, not only 
for the life of Emin and of Stanley, if Stanley is with 
him, but for the future of Egypt. 

Absolutely nothing is known of Stanley. The tale of 
his capture may be true, though the white man with 
Emin is more likely to be Captain Casati; but Mr. 


Stanley has been killed. One speculation with regard to 
him is as reasonable as another, in the total silence that 
has wrapped him for eighteen months past. 

One fact, and only one, is beyond question : the whole 


hands of the Arabs, and the work begun there by Gor- 


protectorates—German, English and Italian—must fight 
for their lives. The matter is even more serious than 
this for England. In assuming control of Egypt, she has 
assumed respousibilities which she, unlike Egypt, dare 
pot shirk. Her prestige and her power have been seri- 





toom, the death of Gordon, and the retreat of the English 

To the Mohammedans im Africa aud 
to the people of India the English hold Egypt as they 

| hold Suakim, only for a time and on sufferance, till the 
triumphant Arabs, who recovered Khartoom, make their 
final rush. 


This is the interpretation put upon the English inac- 


Sonvention called at Philadelphia in 1787 finally adopted | 


the capital, and here Washington was inaugurated on | 
The anniversary of these significant events | 
is to be fitly celebrated in this city in the year which is | 


brilliant, prosperity of the past year should not increase. | 


| 
The least favor- 


The chief | 





is on the Nile, under the parallel of 5° N. Lat. and 160 | 


reaching Lado, to embark his force on the Nile for Khar- | 
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tivity in Egypt and the isolation of Suakim; and to this 
interpretation the disasters in the Equatorial Provinces 
will give a meaning and a weight not to be explained 
away. Suakim must be held, and Khartoom must be 
taken, if England is to hold her ground, not merely in 
Egypt, but in India. The British Cabinet has 
enough for long and careful deliberation as well as for 
stern resolution. Emin, standing by the Egyptian flag 
in Wadelai, was virtually defending the English interest, 
and Stanley, if he has perished, died for the extension of 
English power and the furtherance of English designs in 
Africa. It is well to give these men regret and tears, but 
they disappear in the shades of a coming ruin, and if En- 
gland would not fight for her life, she must strike now 
and with all her might for empire. 


cause 


GENERAL HARRISON AND THE SOUTH. 


HE recent visit of Southern manufacturers to General Harrison 
. has been rightly described as ‘‘the most notable and import- 
ant political incident at Indianapolis since the election.” The 
visitors were ten business men from Northern Alabama—four Re- 
publicans and six Democrats—representing nearly $20,000,000. 
They brought a memorial signed by 200 business men and man- 
ufacturers of Birmingham, representing #30,000,000 of capital. 
Nearly five-sixths of thy number were Democrats. These facts 
illustrate two points—that property has no politics, and that pro- 
tection is gaining ground in the South. The mission of these gen- 
tlemen was to urge the appointment of men to Federal oftices in 
the South so qualified by character and ability as to command the 
respect and confidence of the progressive business element, and to 
advocate the adoption of a policy which, by insisting on protection 
and the development of the industries of the South, will build up 
two parties which shall divide on national issues. 

This is the voice of the ‘‘ New South,” which, instead of assum- 
ing an attitude of hostility and taking General Harrison’s enmity 
for granted, is anxious to present its views freely and frankly, and 
to seek recognition and assistance for its great material growth. 
Nothing could better illustrate the change in the South than this 
recent incident, The division on other than race lines which those 
men seek is something which has been recognized as a prime neces- 
sity by unprejudiced observers of both parties, North and South. In 
Atlanta and other cities, where an issue was made on prohibition, 
the race vote was divided, and cach side was strong enough to in- 
sure a free ballot and an honest count. It would be so everywhere 
with a frank division upon the issue of protection ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the “solid South” will divide upon this issue as 
its manufacturing interests increase, unless a disposition is shown 
to revive sectional animosities, and to insist upon Federal inter- 
ference by unworthy officials. But we do not apprehend anything 
of the kind on the part of General Harrison. His reception of the 
Southern delegates showed an appreciation of the Southern prob- 
lem and adesire for fair treatment. He recognizes the fact that 
the South is making progress, and that Federal intervention per se 
is an evil. He ison record as against Federal aid to education in 
the South, and as in favor of self-help. ‘* One dollar voted by the 
people of a schoo] district is worth ten dollars from the United 
States Treasury,” he said in his Senate speech of March, 1884. The 
soundness of his opinion has been vindicated by facts. Within 
four years Florida increased the amount ex ended upon her com- 
mon schools from $133,260 to over #400,000. The Georgia Legis- 
lature has at last yielded to the demands of progressive sentiment, 
and one branch has passed a Bill appropriating haif a million dol- 
lars for the public schools, ‘‘ I am glad,” says ex-Governor Reed of 
Florida, ‘‘that the record of General Harrison while Senator justi- 
fies the opinion that no more such foolishness as the Blair Bill will 
be encouraged by the President.” 

This record, and General Harrison’s recent attitude, show that 
he understands the South. He will probably select a Sonthern 
man for his Cabinet, and instead of attempting an arbitrary atti- 
tude, his policy will be fair and even liberal—national in the broad- 
est sepse—and it cannot but result in the building up of the Re- 
publican party at the South and the obliteration of the old race 
line in politics, . 


FOOD AND LABOR. 


JROFESSOR WILLIAM O. ATWATER, of Wesleyan University 
is responsible for certain interesting statements regarding the 
food consumed by the laboring classes in this country and in Eu- 
rope, that go far to explain the cause of the superiority of Ameri- 
can industrial products. As every one is aware, in a general way, 
the working-man in this country is far better fed than his Euro- 


| pean rival ; but few have stopped to draw the conclusions that may 


Lado is that he had been forced to abandon Wadelai, and | 


be drawn from this premise. The riutritive value of food depends, 
of course, on its ability to form bone, muscle and tissue, or the fat 
that furnishes fuel for the human organism. This quality is called 


| by scientific writers ‘‘ potential energy,” and the unit of measure. 


ment in calculating it is termed a “calorie.” German experts as- 


| sure us that from 2,500 to 3,000 calories must be furnished daily by 
| the food consumed if the man is to be kept in good working condi- 


Joseph Thomson may also be right in his theory that | 


don in 1878, and continued hy Emin, is swept away. A | muscle and bodily heat than the average laborer in Europe. 


necessary consequence is that the European colonies and | 


tion. As a matter of fact, statistics show that the food used by the 
laboring classes of Europe, even of the higher grades, seldom gives 
more than 2,500 calories, and usually falls below that figure ; while 
among the wealthy, rarely more than 4,000 are produced. 
Turning to the operatives in the New England mills, Professor 
Atwater, and the Massachusetts Board of Labor, find that the food 


| consumed furnishes from 3,000 to 3,500 calories of potential en- 
| ergy; while among certain favored classes of working-men it pro- 


of the former Egyptian Equatorial Province is in the | 


duces as much as 5,000. The cause of this great increase seems to 
be the fact that meat and fatty foods being cheaper on this side of 


| the water, and wages higher, a larger amount of these are con- 


| ously damaged in Africa and in India by the fall of Khar- | 


sumed, and thus the average American laborer develops far more 
That 
the former earns more money, and does better work, is a natural 
consequence. Thus an American contractor and builder asserts 
that a brick wall can be put up more cheaply in Columbia, O., than 
in Leipsig, Germany, although bricks cost more in the latter city, 
and the wages paid are about the same in both localities. The 
American brick-layer, however, does so much more work in a given 
time, that the difference in the cost of the material be handles is 
more than counterbalanced. 

Again, Consular reports prove that American goods that are 


| largely the product of labor undersell English goods of similar 


character in the markets of the Far East, while American goods in 
which the raw material is the principal element of cost cannot 
compete with foreign products abroad. 

Notwithstanding these encouraging facts, it remains true that 
while the American laborer is uniformly well-fed, becanse of the 
cheapness of food, few of his class know how to “ market” to tho 
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best advantage. It is not an uncommon spectacle to witness the 
working-man buying high-priced meats while his wealthier neigh- 
bor purchases cheaper cuts, and gets as much, and sometimes even 
more, nutriment in return for the outlay. What our laboring 


man needs is education as to the potential energy of producing- | 


quality of different kinds of food, At present, his purchases are 
made in the most reckless manner, while the ignorance that pre- 
vails in his kitchen supplements his own unwisdom, and as a re- 
sult, the power of even his liberal wages to provide the comforts 
of life for his family is largely curtailed. 





THE ANNEXATION NONSENSE. 


T is difficult to understand why the project of Canadian annexa- 
tion should be agitated at this time. No one outside of Con- 
fress, so far as we know, wants the subject discussed. The raising 
of such a question near the end of one Administration, and before 
the beginning of another, and more especially at the close of the 
old Congress, is, to say the least, inopportune. With our Canadian 
neighbors the subject is always inopportune and peculiarly distaste- 
ful. For it is known throughout the United States, and ought to 
be known in Congress, that there is an overwhelming public senti- 
ment in the Canadian Dominion against annexation in any form. 
This being the fact, the true attitude to maintain in this country is 
that of unconcerned indifference and unarmed neutrality. For we 
can do nothing to hasten annexation on this side of the line, how- 
ever much we might desire it, and a proper national pride and self- 
respect should teach us not to desire to force a union which our 
neighbors abhor. 
The Canadians will never be annexed to this country until they 
annex themselves, 


whether we shall then admit them or not. 

A commercial union is an impracticable scheme, because it pro- 
poses to bestow all the advantages of a political union without the 
assumption of any of its obligations or burdens. It would be very 
nice for the Canadians to hold to their monarchical ideas and 
at the same time enjoy all the commercial freedom and commer- 
cial equality vonchsafed under a republican government. 
Americans have to foot the bills, they would probably prefer to 
know that they are getting as much for their trouble as they give 
or grant. An assimilation of duties is an inadmissible scheme 
which receives its chief support in the library of Professor Goldwin 
Smith. The immediate business we have on hand with Canada is 
to settle with her the Fisheries disputes. These unending contro- 
versies will never be permanently settled until our fishermen are 
allowed freedom to fish in Canadian waters, and can enjoy the un- 
restricted hospitality of Canadian ports. For these privileges we, 
of course, must give equivalents, such as admitting Dominion fish, 
lumber and coal free of duty. This means unrestricted reciprocity 
in certain lines of trade and commerce, Or, in other words, a new 
Reciprocity Treaty, so framed as to remove the duty from what 
Canada has to send us, and also the Dominion duty from what we 
most desire toship tothem. Thus the trade, and hence the profit, of 
the business men in both countries would be increased and enlarged. 








JUDICIAL SOLEMNITY DISTURBED. 
HE overpowering awe and solemnity of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is so proverbial, that it is about the last place 
in the world to which any person in his right senses would resort in 
search of frivolity and glee. And yet, one day last week, that por- 
tion of the Capitol Building at Washington in which the grave and 
reverend seignors of the law have their sacred shrine rang with 
such peals of infectious laughter, that Senator Edmunds, who hap- 
pened to pass that way, was struck dumb with amazement and 
superstitious fear. It appeared that the case of Anderson vs. 
Miller & Co. was on, and ex-Congressman John D. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, was addressing the court in behalf of the appellants. The 
question involved was the validity of a patent upon a certain patch 
for men’s drawers, designed to reinforce this indispensable garment 
at the point where a catastrophe is most to be dreaded. Mr. Wise 
is a brilliant young lawyer, subject to an occasional bubbling over 
of animal spirits; he is also possessed of a countenance which 
rivals in grave mobility that of the eminent M. Coquelin. An able- 
bodied pair of drawers having been introduced into the court- 
room, he utilized them as a ‘ property” with as telling effect—in 
an opposite direction—as Mare Antony did the mantle of Cesar. 
Mr. Wise quoted high authority to show that the patch in question, 
which the plaintiff's counsel had claimed would ‘‘ make one pair of 
drawers as good as two pairs,” was totally against the laws of 
nature, inasmuch as the patent proposed to patch drawers before 
they were torn, while the logic of events was never to patch drawers 
until they were torn. From time immemorial, he declared with a 
fine burst of eloquence, it had been the proud prerogative of wives, 
mothers and sisters to patch the drawers of their own husbands, 
sons and brothers, and yet this patent struck boldly at one of the 
sacred privileges of the domestic hearth. Referring to the claim 
that one pair was as good as two pairs, he argued upon the well- 
known principle of the game of “ draw,” that “one pair” could 
not possibly be as good as ‘‘two pairs.” In another game, “splits” 
were always in favor of the dealer ; but in the remarkable case here 
presented, the reverse was true, and the ‘splits ” were against the 
dealer. The sapient justices were not slow to seize these allusions 
to the games of draw poker and faro ; and their gravity, which had 
long been tottering upon its throne, was at this point fairly carried 
by storm. The spectacle of the learned counsel frantically waving 
the pair of drawers, while the white-haired justices roared with 
laughter to the verge of apoplexy, was certainly a rare one in the 
annals of the Supreme Bench, It cannot be doubted, however, that 
whatever may have been lost in dignity was more than made good 
by the gain in human sympathy. 








THE POOR PLAYER. 


OME stir has been occasioned in theatrical circles by the action | ¢ ti 
| is 4,191,915 tons, and ranks us next to Great Britain as a maritime 


\O of a deputation of the Actors’ Order of Friendship in urging, 
before the Ford Immigration Investigation Committee at Washing- 
ton, that professional actors and musicians, now expressly ex- 


It is for them to apply for admission into the | 
American Union, when the proper time comes, and for us to say | 


} and that the former are brought here simply because, as in the 








But if | 








empted from the provisions of the Contract-labor Law, be in- | 


cluded within them. In support of their demand, the petitioners 
allege that the effect of the Act has been to permit the bringing 
into the country of large numbers of cheap foreign—notably En- 
glish—professionals, who are imported to support foreign “stars,” 
for the reason that they can be contracted for abroad at consider- 
ably less than half the rates current here for American actors com- 
petent to perform the same work. Not only this, but wardrobes, 
stage properties and scenery are, it is stated, also brought into the 
country without the payment of duties, to the injury of American 
dealers and scenic artists. 

Against these assertions several of our leading managers, who 
chiefly devote themselves to the importation of foreign “ stars,” 
earneatly protest. They insist that the alleged great difference in 








the wages of foreign and American stock-players does not exist, | American merchantmen is thus less than one-quarter of that paid 


: P | 
case of Miss Anderson and Mr. Irving, they are accustomed to play 


the dramas produced, and because it is much easier to place the 
pieces on the stage with the same people who acted in them in Lon- 
don than to engage actors in America who are ignorant of the En- 
glish stage methods, and whom it would be both costly and tronble- 
some to rehearse sufticiently to make their services as valuable as 
those of the imported company. It is further urged that if the 
representations of the Order of Friendship are heeded, there will 
be an end of the visits of leading foreign ‘‘ stars” to this country, 
and our American public will thus be deprived of witnessing many 
of the most brilliant representatives of the foreign stage. 

While we greatly doubt whether this argument is entitled to 
consideration—the power of American dollars being too potent in 
drawing high-class professionals across the Atlantic to be resisted 
—it is not probable that the granting of the petition of the Ameri- 
can actors would be followed by all the good results that they antici- 
pate. While some few of the professionals in this country now un- 
employed might find engagements if foreign artists were debarred 
from landing on these shores, there would still be a large number 
not drawing salaries in this and other cities for reasons in no way 
connected with foreign immigration. It is true now, and has been 
true any time during the past decade, that the profession of acting 
is greatly injured as a means of affording a livelihood by the num- 
bers of partially educated men and women who have joined its 
ranks, attracted by the large rewards reaped by a few popular fa- 
vorites. But as the adage holds good, ‘*‘ Once an actor, always an 
an actor,” few, if any, of these disappointed aspirants ever return 
to other and more profitable, if less public, callings, and the result 
is a never-failing plethora of dramatic “ talent.” 

Joined to this cause is the present unfortunate preference on 
the part of the public for a class of pieces in which almost any 
clever graduate from the music-hall may make a *‘ hit.” This pre- 
diiection opens the stage-door to still another army of rivals to the 
carefully educated and competent actor, and it is difficult, so long 
as the public taste remains at the low artistic mark that it has re- 
cently touched, to point out a remedy. The ‘‘ overcrowding ” of 
the “‘ profession ” to which the Committee of the Order of Friend- 
ship alludes is painfully apparent ; but from the best information 
available, it is more than doubtful whether the classification of 
foreign actors as ‘‘ contract laborers ” would essentially ameliorate 
the situation. 








A vicorous effort was made in the House of Representatives, 
last week, to strike out of the Legislative Appropriation Bill all 
items for expenses under the Civil-service Law. The supporters 
of the proposition, who were all Democrats, denounced the law as | 
tending to establish ‘‘a favored class,” and it was boldly insisted | 
that it ought to be abolished. Twenty-five votes in all were cast 
for the motion to starve out the Commission by withholding all | 





salaries, and the Bill was finally passed by a decisive majority, | 
showing that even in the House of Representatives the principle of 
Civil-service Reform has an honest and solid backing. 





Some of the newspapers assume that the visit of Senator Quay 
to General Harrison, last week, was for the purpose of * fixing ” 
the Cabinet of the latter, and that the wishes of the Senator will be 
decisive with the President-elect. This is the purest assumption. 
General Harrison will make his own Cabinet. Senator Quay’s sug- 
gestions will no doubt command attention, and they are likely to 
be sagacious and conservative, but they will not be determinative. 
That he should visit General Harrison, to whose election his superb 
management of the campaign largely contributed, was at once nat- 
ural and proper, but those who know the man do not need to be as- 
sured that he would not proffer advice unless it was solicited. 





SENATOR EpmunNDs has seized the occasion of the collapse of the 
Panama Canal Company to formulate, once more, in a resolution 
presented in the Senate, the doctrine that has been consistently 
maintained by the Government of the United States as to any 
canal connecting the oceans that wash our shores. The resolution 
declares that our Government ‘ will look with serious concern and 
disapproval upon any connection of any European Government 
with the construction or control” of any such canal, ‘‘and must 
regard any such connection or control as injurious to the just 
rights and interests of the United States and as a menace to their 
welfare.” The resolution, which will no doubt be adopted, is at 
once timely and proper. 





Tr looks as if no legislation concerning Trusts will, after all, be 
enacted by the present Congress. The House Committee on Manu- 
factures has several Bills before it, but a majority of the members 
are said to have reached the conclusion that Congress is powerless 
to pass any laws that will prevent combinations of the character 
indicated. The chairman of the Committee believes that the only 
remedy is a law preventing the pooling of stock ; but Congress can- 
not pass such a law. It must be left to the States which granted 
the charters bestowing the right upon share-holders to transfer 
their stock as they please. In cases of combination for the sale 
or manufacture of products which are protected by the tariff, the 
Committee believes that the only practicable remedy, though not 
always a complete one, is a reduction of duty ; but it does not yet 
see its way clear to the formation of a law that will properly re- 
strict combination under penalty for violation of the law’s pro- 
visions. The opinion is given that the Trust organizations are 
so shrewdly perfected that no Federal law can reach the active 
agents in the combinations, 


So mucu has been said in the newspapers anent our fast-disap- 
pearing ocean commerce, that certain statements of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation in his report for the year ending in June last 
will give heart of hope to many readers, It is certainly encourag- 
ing to know that while our foreign-going tonnage is steadily de- 
creasing—as it must continue to decrease until a change is effected 
in the laws—our domestic or coastwise tonnage is as steadily in- 
creasing. Thus our total tonnage, in spite of adverse legislation, 
power. It is also to be remarked that, while the building of sailing- 
vessels is rapidly decreasing in foreign ship-yards, that branch of 
industry forms the larger part of the employment given to Ameri- | 
can shipwrights. For the next year or two, however, this will be 
supplemented by the construction of iron and steel ships for the | 
naval service, The tonnage of the vessels built in this country last 
year was 218,086 tons—an increase of 67,637 tons over the year 
previous, This is the bright side of the picture. To offset it, 
there is, as we have said, the steady annual diminution in foreign- 
going tonnage. In 1856 this amounted to 2,348,318 tons, while last 
year it had fallen to 989,412 tons, Not only does this represent so | 
much trade lost, but the doing away with the employment of many | 
seamen and vessels that would otherwise have been engaged in 
furnishing supplies for the tonnage. An analysis of the collection 
of the tonnage tax shows that foreign craft continue to crowd ours 
out of the foreign trade even in our own porta, The tax paid by 





| by British vessels alone. 


| the part of our American seamen and ship-owners. 


| is likely tobe more than a common ‘“ clearing-house.” 


Norwegian, German and French bottoms 


| also enter into this competition so disgraceful to our Jaw-makers, 


The energy and business ability displayed by our merchant marine 
in the coastwise service proves conclusively that their inability to 
win a fair share of the foreign trade is due to no deterioration on 
Give them the 
protection of just laws, and the American flag will again be seen 
flying in every sea. 


Tue British garrison at Suakim, with the heavy reinforcements 
lately received there, and a bombarding fleet off the shore, achieved 
last week, under the command of General Grenfell, what passes for 
a brilliant victory. They drove back, with a slaughter of some 
hundreds, the horde of fanatical Arabs who had beleaguered the 
little Red Sea port ever since the British occupied it in the name 
of Egypt, and who will probably continue to harass it indefinitely 
until the Khédive’s empire shall be strongly asserted in the Upper 
Nile Valley. The importance of Suakim appears to be derived 
principally from the fact that its occupation thus far has cost the 
lives of about ten thousand soldiers and natives, The British Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to abandon it now, and evidently has no in- 
tention of doing so. Lord Salisbury, in speeches at Scarborough 
and London upon receipt of the news from Egypt, reiterated the 
declaration that, while the Ministry had no intention of entangling 
the country in a new Soudan expedition, Suakim must and would 
be held. It would, as he says, ‘‘be madness to surrender Suakim 
on the eve of suppressing slavery, because the final struggle with 
the slave -dealers must be fought upon the Red Sea.” 





Tue House Committee on Indian Affairs has agreed to report 
favorably the Bill introduced by Mr. Gifford, of Dakota, amend- 
atory of the law providing for the division of the great Sioux 
reservation, and the relinquishment of the Indian title to the re- 
mainder, As the rates now are, it is provided that $1.25 an acre 
shall be paid for all lands taken within the first three years, 75 
cents for land taken within the next two, and 50 cents for all taken 
afterwards. All lands remaining unsold at the end of ten years 
shali be taken by the Government at the rate of 50 cents an acre. 
These rates may be held to represent a fair compromise. It was 
originally proposed to pay 75 cents, a rate afterwards raised by 
the Commission, and the Indians wanted $1.50, and would prob- 
ably have insisted upon more. It is also provided that one-third of 
the funds realized from the sale of lands shall be set apart for the 
education of the Indians, and the remaining two-thirds divided 
among them. The educational appropriatioy is-certainly an excel- 
lent idea, and if the Sioux are taught and encouraged to support 
themselves, there will be a great change for the better in their 
estate. 





Ir is now explained that the much-talked-of “ Railroad Trust” 
Indeed, it 
is aftirmed that the plan contemplates the formation of -a stock 
company and the leasing of the various lines in order to bring 
them all under one management. Although this scheme seems 
chimerical, it may be remembered that Gould, Huntington, Strong, 
and other ‘“‘ magnates” controlling many millions, are among the 
promoters. This is considered legitimate because competition in 
building and rate-cutting has already driven some of the great 
Western roads to the verge of bankruptcy. This condition is, of 
course, most injurous not only to the stockholders, but also to 
business interests gererally, and the ordinary system of pooling has 
proved inadequate. But this raises the question whether the pro- 
posed combination is intended to support unnecessary lines built 
in excess of the demands of business by imposing higher tariffs 
upon the general public. Roads built for legitimate business, and 
able of themselves to obtain sufficient business at fair rates, may 
be held to justify their resistance. But the public should not be 
taxed to make good the folly of crazy railroad-building. 





Henry GreorGE returns from a three-weeks sojourn in Great 
Britain full of enthusiasm over the prospects of the crusade in 


| favor of his pet theory regarding the taxation of land. He reports 


that a marked change in public sentiment has occurred in En- 
gland since his last visit to that country four years ago ; and that 
whereas he was then given the ‘‘cold shoulder,” speaking meta- 
phorically, he was now heartily welcomed by both press and people. 
It is not strange that in a country where the land question enters 
so largely into politics, and will doubtless prove the rock on which 
existing political parties will go to pieces, Mr George should find 
many willing believers in his peculiar theories. Between, how- 
ever, the tying up of nine-tenths of the soil in the hands of a few 
titled millionaires, and the ** nationalizing ” of the same by donat- 
ing it to the people, lies a sufficiently wide gulf to make a middle 
course practicable. Fortunately, those who deprecate the absorp- 
tion of the national domain by a few to the detriment of the many 
are not shut up to Mr. George’s theories in searching for a way ont 
of the difficulty. However, reformers of this stamp may do good 
by awakening the people to the injustice of the existing order of 
things ; but when the time arrives to decide the question, wiser 
counsels and a more intelligent plan will, doubtless, be adopted-— 
wiser than any that has as yet been put forward. Reforms rarely 


| follow the paths laid out for them, and it is just possible that the 
| land question is to be ultimately settled by a greater even than— 


Henry George ! 


Tue heir-apparent to the throne of England might, of all men, 
most reasonably be supposed to furnish the polite world with a con- 
summate model of tact and savoir faire, even on the most trying 
occasions. That or nothing has been his life-long profession, and 
there has been no time, apparently, when his experience in the arts 
of pleasing and impressing his future subjects could be turned to 
better account than at present. And yet, His Royal Highness has 
made a terrible mess of his much-vaunted command of that famous 
and conservative organization, the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London, representatives of which paid us a visit a year or so ago. 
He has summarily disorganized the body, and taken away its arms 
and equipments, treating it as if it had been guilty of mutiny on 
the field of battle ; whereas its real offense, according to the ‘S/. 
James Gazette, consisted in refusing to indorse a proposal of the 
Prince of Wales to vote £500 for military purposes, and in opposing 


| a suggestion that they should abandon certain charter privileges. 


It is certain that the tion of the Prince has brought down a 


| storm of public censure upon his royal head. The Artillerymen, 


who appear to be confident of reorganization, have “talked back” 
to their disciplinarian with surprising asperity. The public sympa- 
thize with them, and the press characterizes the affair as ‘‘ mon- 
strous,” ‘a remarkable blunder,” and unworthy of the heir-appar- 
ent to the throne of a great nation. The Pall Mall Gazette roundly 
declares that if the Prince behaved as sovereign as he has behaved 
as captain of this company, his tenure of the throne would bo 
brief. Grave mistakes, as we see, will happen in the best-regulated 
royal families; and the prince busincss is in a less flourishing 
condition than it has been. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—LIEUTENANT EMORY H. TAUNT, UNITED 
STATES CONSUL TO THE CONGO STATE, 
PHOTO. BY THOMSON, LONDON, 


LIEUTENANT EMORY H. TAUNT, 
UNITED STATES CONSUL TO THE CONGO SPATE, 
LTHOUGH Lieutenant Taunt has been appointed a Consul 
«i by the President, his mission to the Congo State, Africa, and 
his instructions from the State Department, invest him rather 
with the functions of a Commissioner. But the Act passed by 
,000, Senator Morgan 
25,000 for an exploring 








Congress was for a “ Consul” at a salary of 4 
being unable to induce the Senate to grant $ 


expedition. Lieutenant Taunt is no stranger to the Congo River | 
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MICHIGAN.—BUILDING OF THE LADIES’ LITERARY CLUB AT GRAND RAPIDS, 
SEE PAGE 334. 


and its tributaries, a period of six months having been spent by 
him there in the Summer of 1885. 

Emory H. Taunt was born in New York. He was appointed 
from Pennsylvania to the Naval Academy, July 24th, 1865, and 
graduated a Midshipman, June 4th, 1869. He served in the Medi- 


terranean Squadron on board the Sabine, flag-ship Franklin, steamer | at the Portsmouth Navy-yard. 


Guerriere, and steamer Richmond ; was promoted to Ensign, July 


FROM A PHOTO,—SEE PAGE 334, 


12th, 1870 ; served as such on the steamer Tuscarora, in the North 
and South Pacific Squadron, from 1872 to 1874; was promoted 


| Master, December 28th, 1872; served on the steam-ship Brooklyn 
| in 1874; the Shawmut, in the West Indig Squadron, in 1876 ; was 
| commissioned a Lieutenant, August 15th, 1876, and ordered to duty 


In 1884 Lieutenant Taunt was one 


of the brave officers detailed for the Greely Relief Expedition to 
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the Arctic regions, and was third officer in com- 
mand on board the Thetis. He it was who found 
the papers of Lieutenant Greely in a cairn upon 
Brevoort Island, giving directions as to where he 
(Greely) went the preceding Winter, and was the 
ineans of saving the survivors of the party. Af- 
ter returning with the Greely survivors, and in 
the following year (1885), he ascended the Congo 


River, Central Africa, in May, with three com- | 


panions, penetrating the Congo country beyond 


or above Stanley Falls; this in obedience to or- | 


ders from the Navy Department. ) j 
the Secretary of the Navy on his explorations is 
a masterpiece of the kind, and one of the most 


readable on record, relating to the character of | 


His report to | 


the country, system of government, food, seasons, | 


hygiene, Congo natives, missions, commerce, trad- 
ing-posts, articles used in trade, exports, com- 
munication with Europe, etc. There is more prac- 
tical information crowded in its forty-two pages 


than is to be found in thick volumes of super- | 


ficial investigators and casual observers. Secre- 
tary Bayard’s instructions to Consul Taunt are: 
“To visit and report upon the commercial re- 
sources of the Upper and Lower Congo basins, 
their products, mineral and vegetable wealth, the 
openings for American trade, and to collect such 
information on the subjects of the country as shall 
be of interest to the United States.” As to ‘the 
openings for American trade,” the report already 
referred to says they are not encouraging, as for- 
eign firms have a monopoly. But it adds: ‘‘ The 
goods and merchandise of all descriptions used 
in tfade, as well as the canned provisions used 
on the Congo, are purchased in Europe. A great 
deal of the canned fruit, milk and beef, I noticed, 
had been canned in America, sold to the Euro- 
pean dealers, and resold to the Congo State and 
to the traders. The demand for everything re- 
quired in new settlements is becoming greater 
every day. more especially for cotton goods and 
canned food, cutlery, furniture and lumber. Lum- 
ber in particular will, I am sure, find a ready 
market. Wooden houses are springing up on all 
sides, the lumber for which is imported frem 
Europe ; for, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is plenty of timber on the Lower Congo, there is 
no machinery for working the wood into shape ; 
and, if the houses could be shipped to the Congo 
ready to be put together, it would be a great gain, 
as skilled mechanics are few and far between. I 
learned from the committee at Brussels that they 
would willingly purchase from American dealers 


beautiful of another, but friendly, tribe. Rain-in- | regard for Rain-in-the-Face, and knowing how 


the-Face returned the love and accepted the object 
of his affection for his bride. The marriage was 
an event of great importance among the Indians, 
and many were the gifts bestowed upon the envied 
pair. With his fame as a warrior and his loving 
bride, the daring chief seemed to have reaped the 


full reward of an active and (in the Indian mind) | 


a noble career. 


Life was filled with happiness for Rain-in-the- | 


Face. The sun never kissed a happier pair. With- 
out the cares and burdens of society, with no 
exacting rules of etiquette, with only the whisper- 
ing wind for music and the starry heaven for a 


roof, the Indian bride and groom could drink the | 


full and lavish sweetness of their love. 

But wherever found, whether in the palace of 
the king or the wigwam of the savage, love is in- 
constant. After a period of true devotion to his 
wifc, a sudden change came over Rain-in-the-Face. 
He learned that the maiden whom he had taken 
unto himself was not the object upon which his 
love could centre. He still regarded her with 
kindness, but his affections were transferred to an- 
other—not to another maiden, but to the chubby 
boy who had come to crown his life with pride and 
glory. 

The babe waa yet a bit of tawny, expressionless 


| flesh, when he saw in his mind’s eye pictures of 


if they could deliver the stores at the Congo | 


equally as good as those now received, and on 
more favorable terms.” 

Consul Taunt will leave for the Congo State 
during the next fortnight. 


RETROSPECTION. 


** Mais—oii sont les neiges d’antan ?” 
—VILLON. 
IGHING, she rose, and o’er her shapely head 
\ Stretching her long white arms to th’ empty air, 
She leaned against the window. She was fair 
As any old-time goddess to whom men 
Bowed low the knee in Argolis. 
She said: 
* All this, I know, is sweet and true—but then— 
Alas! ‘tis all so old to me, and when 
Men say they love me, one who, long ago, 
Swore that he loved, then left me. comes again 
Before mine eyes, and smiles in high disdain 
To see them strive to wake a love long dead. 
Tell me no more! I cannot bear the pain 
Of living it once more, dear friend, and so, 
Tell me of things more exquisite than this; 
Of loyal friendship—love that claims no kiss 
Of passion to belie its gentle name. 
Ask nothing more! nor seek my love ; you know 
All that has died within me.” 
Then, in low, 
Impassioned whispers, did I strive to break 
The cold frost-mantle, and for her dear sake 
I vowed abandonment of all that life 
Held dear for me. But presently the strife 
I saw was ended—wasted ; so, in dull 
Cold misery I turned. And ‘mid the lull, 
The silence of our souls, she softly said : 
“Leave me to mourn alone. I am afraid! | 
For love to me may ne’er be aught but shame, 
And now the only memory that may 
Bring joy to me is his—of yesterday !” 
Epwarp HERON ALLEN. 


A STORY OF INDIAN AFFECTION. 


RAIN-IN-THE-FACE AND HIS CHILD. 


strangers to the fierce and warlike characters 

of the world who have acquired their fame 
through most bloody and heartless deeds. To one 
whose mind turns from war and slaughter with 
the impression that all concerning it is terrible, 
brutal and inhuman, the assertion that the war- 
rior—especially if he be a dusky savage—has a 
heart which is touched by the subtle influences of 
affection sounds like the driveling of a sentiment- 
alist. 

Yet those who have studied the lives of these 
grim and savage warriors—who have stripped the 
better being of its coarse and hardened exterior— 
have found the fires of affection warm aglow. In 
every human being is an instinct which, although 
dormant, alas ! too much of the time, is admirable 
and noble when aroused. 

I have never known a more touching career 
than that of Rain-in-the-Face, one of the most no- 
torious of the Sioux chiefs, whose record during 
the late Indian wars excited horror among the 
whites and envy among his savage rivals. Rain- 
in-the-Face is to-day the most famous of the Sioux, 
with the exceptions of Sitting Bull and Gall. It 
was he who, while under arrest at Fort Lincoln 
for a crime which would have insured his death on 
conviction, broke from the guard-house and es- 
caped, although the guards were keeping careful 
watch about the building. Tall, handsome, fierce 
and daring, he was the pride of his followers. He 
knew no fear and recognized no danger. Always 
ready for the war-path, he was looked upon by the 
Indians as an ideal chief ; and by his vigorous 
prosecution of the war which ended so disastrously 
to the immortal Custer, he gained a world - wide 
reputation, 

But to turn from war to the story of his domes- 
tic life. With the admiration of the chief's war- 
riors came the love of a maiden—one of the most 


[ sometimes seems that love and tenderness are 


greatness for the infant warrior. From this time 
Rain-in-the-Face was changed. His thoughts re- 
turned to the chase and the war-path. He aimed 
to lead such a life that the boy, emulating his ex- 
ample, might grow up the leader of his race. What 
rosy pictures he painted for his son! Often at the 
evening camp-fire, when recounting his battles 
and victories, would he speak with pride of Koska 
(the name given the boy, and meaning ‘‘ youth”), 
for whom he predicted a brilliant and glorious 
career. With true Indian superstition, he had 
watched the signs, and with the inevitable deduc- 
tions of a father, he knew that they all meant 
greatness and renown for Koska, 

So ran the proud days for Rain-in-the-Face un- 
til civilization began its work of contracting the 
Indian field. In every field it enters, civilization 
is an iconoclast, but nowhere is its destruction of 


| idols and hopes so relentless and so complete as 





among the Indians, When the Sioux nation was 
placed upon the immense reservation west of the 
Missouri River, the tribes were separated. It so 
happened that the tribe to which Rain-in-the-Face 


wife’s tribe was sent to the lower Agency. Above 
all things that an Indian resents, it is removal 
from his tribe. The tribe of Rain-in-the-Face be- 
ing located at Standing Rock, he insisted on re- 
maining, while the young wife and mother pined 


for the company of those with whom she had been | 
reared. She had realized that Rain-in-the-Face | 


had little love for her, He was even jealous of the 
affection which she received from her pretty boy, 
who had now grown to the toddling age. 

Having remained at Standing Rock until pa- 
tience was exhausted, the wife departed for her 
tribe, three hundred miles distant, taking the boy 
with her. She left while Rain-in-the-Face was 
absent on a hunt. When the chief returned he 
could learn nothing of the whereabouts of his boy 

he made few inquiries concerning the wife, for 
her desire to return to her tribe rather than re- 
main with him had extinguished the last spark of 
his love for her, although he still regarded her 
jealously for the sake of his child. It was a month 
before he learned the truth. Day and night had 
he searched. He had scoured the reservation, but 
no Koska did he find, and at last he learned that 
the boy had been taken to the lower Agency. He 
knew of the boy’s attachment for the mother, and 
was aware that she would be defended in her claim 
to the son by every Indian in her tribe, where she 
was now safely fortified. To add to his sorrow, 
his influence among his Indians had been broken 
by the Agent, who found this the only way to make 
him submissive. 

For months he studied, planned and dreamed 
devices for the return of little Koska. The proud 
head drooped. Rain-in-the-Face was not himself. 
The hunt no longer had charms, nor did he join in 
the shouts and dances. His boy! He wanted his 
Koska. Wherever he went, whatever he did, his 
mind was on the boy. How humble and how 
meek was Rain-in-the-Face now! In former years 
he spoke to the whites with condescension and 
disdain. Now he sought them for advice and con- 
solation. While upon the war-path against the 
whites he was desperate in glee, but now he was 
desperate in sorrow. Then he would plan a battle 
with the very audacity of a Napoleon ; but now he 
planned—with what intensity of despair did he 
plan for the return of his departed happiness, 

He sought the advice of the few whites at the 
Agency whom he counted as his friends. Know- 
ing the treachery of his own people, he would not 
trust them. He trusted them when a mere battle 
was at stake, but in the silent fight for that which 
had grown about his heart so closely he appealed 
for the aid of the whites. In this there was a 
double purpose. He would sooner trust the whites, 
and then he felt that, with them as his advisers, 
he would not be haunted by the fear of their un- 
known laws. 

In conversation with one of his white friends, 
he imparted the secret of his plans. He had de- 
cided to go to the lower Agency, and, arriving in 
the night, steal the boy before the camp could be 
aroused, He wanted the assistance of his white 
friends. How he quivered, and how his eye fol- 
lowed every motion of his friend, while he spoke. 
He felt that the man was his friend, but he was 
not positive ; and he trembled lest his confidence 
would be betrayed. But he proceeded. He wanted 
his friend to inform another trusted friend at the 
lower Agency, who would give him inforniation 
regarding the location and surroundings of the 
spot where his wife and boy were camped. Hav- 
ing laid bare his plans, he awaited a reply. The 


friend was nonplused at first, but having a high 





deeply he was aggrieved, consented. 
Rain-in-the-Face sprang to his feet in exulta- 

tion. At last a ray of light pierced the gloom 

which had enshrouded his life for months. Like 


a child who halts between sobs and laughter, he | 
paused and gazed at the man who had given him | 


the first kind word—the first hope—that had 
cheered him since the day he lost his boy. When 
he stepped from the threshold of his good friend’s 
home to depart for his camp, that evening, a 
strange gleam of savage joy radiated from his 
fierce, dark eyes. His step was lighter than when 
he came. Crooning a little Indian Jullaby as he 
mcunted his famous spotted pony, he was a pict- 
ure to tempt an artist. Far different was the 
homeward ride from the sad, uncertain journey 
to the Agency. He came with fear, he returned 
with hope. 

Slumber was a stranger to Rain-in-the-Face that 


night, for he was planning his journey to the | 


lower Agency. 
when he was ready to start. He had been in- 
formed as to the locality of the tent in which his 
truant wife and Koska slept. He knew the direc- 
tion from which to enter in order to avoid arous- 
ing the camp. The morning for his departure 
having arrived, Rain-in-the-Face rode into Stand- 
ing Rock, and with words of gratitude thanked 
the man who had assisted him in perfecting his 
plans. His breast swelled with emotion, and his 
words were soft and low as he grasped his friend’s 
hand and bid him adieu. 

At the crack of his rawhide the pony dashed 
away to the southward, and he disappeared be- 
yond the hills. He had along journey ahead of 
him, but he did not spare the pony. He knew 
the metal of the nervy animal, and the pony, as if 
aware that he was going to his dimpled master, 
needed no spurs. The long journey to the lower 
Agency was made in good time, Rain-in-the-Face 
halting twenty miles from camp, that he might 
travel the remaining distance in the dark. As 
soon as the shadows gathered he saddled his pony 
and started cautiously for the camp. He peered 
nervously here and there, to guard against meet- 
ing one who might betray him. Every object 
loomed up before him like an approaching enemy; 
every shrub that trembled in the darkness seemed 
like a watching spy, yet Rain-in-the-Face pressed 
on. Like a famished lion nearing prey, he kept 


| his conrse towards the camp where Koska slept. 
belonged was stationed at Standing Rock, while his | 








He had been blessed by dense clouds, that hid the 
moon until he reached the outskirts of the camp, 
and then, as if bursting forth to betray him, the 
moon appeared in a clear and cloudless sky. Rain- 
in-the-Face dismounted hurriedly, and hitching 
his pony, he crouched behind a friendly bush to 
make a hurried survey of the camp. He saw the 
tent which had been described to him as that of 
his wife and child, and noticed that it was some- 
what isolated. This was good. The fates were 
with him. He could hardly refrain from giving 
a slfout of joy as he gazed at the tent where Koska 
slumbered. He saw in imagination the interior 
of the tent, and feasted his eyes on the little slum- 
berer without whom the world to him was chaos 
and life was death. 

There was no one about. Even the watchful 
dogs were asleep, and the only sounds were those 
of the browsing beasts or of the rustling trees 
through which the balmy June breeze played. 
Rain-in-the-Face crept slowly to the tent. Paus- 
ing outside and placing his ear near the opening 
in the canvas, he heard the low breathing of the 
sleepers. He could wait no longer, and after 
peering about the camp to see if he had been dis- 
covered, he yu.led back the loose blanket which 
served as a door, and drew forth his knife. He 
was armed, for he knew not what he might en- 
counter in his desperate work, and he had sworn 
that no power should cheat him of success. He 
placed one foot within the tent, and again glanced 
back to make sure that all was unconscious of his 
presence. In another moment he was looking on 
the face of her whom he had once loved, but his 
gaze rested not there. It was a momentary glance, 
but he recognized the face in the moonlight which 
streamed through the openings in the tent. He 
was stooping for Koska, when he discovered that 
the object which he mistook for the huddling boy 
was simply a bundle of clothes. He made a care- 
ful survey of the interior of the tent, but no Koska 
was there. Again had he met with sore and ter- 
rible disappointment. Had the little one rolled 
out of his tent in his sleep? He would see. Hasten- 
ing out, he crept about the tent only to intensify 
his disappointment. He could not understand the 
absence of Koska, unless the boy had been left 
with playmates at another tent. For a moment he 
suspected that he had been betrayed, but the suc- 
cess with which he reached the tent dispelled this 
suspicion, and he accepted the theory that the 
boy’s absence was accidental. 
he would succeed in stealing Koska, he was happy, 


Six weeks had scarcely passed | 





Still confident that | 


though disappointed. As he was about to leave | 


the tent he heard a faint, startled cry, and in an 
instant the wife, who had been aroused by his 
prowlings, appeared at the door of the tent. 
crisis had arrived. Rain-in-the-Face was discov- 
ered. Raising his knife and springing forward, 
he whispered a threat that if she awoke the camp 
she would pay the penalty. She knew him, and was 
silent. A few hurried words passed between the 
couple, and Rain-in-the-Face demanded the res- 


toration of his boy. The wif sred in lowe 
eet ity : 4 “a naples wong gies | self to the fous hundred and odd women of our 


tones than those in which she was wont to speak, 
and as she did so the knife dropped from the 
hand of the desperate chief, his head was bowed, 
and with a wave of the hand he left the tent and 
returned to his pony. Remounting him, he drove 
silently to the point indicated by his wife, paused 
beneath a tree, and there in the limpid moonlight, 
kissed by the saddened winds,was Koska, He had 
died on the day previous, and in accordance with 
the Indian custom, his remains, with all his worldly 
effects, were placed in the limbs of the tree. 
Rain-in-the-Face sat motionless, gazing into the 


The | 
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tree. There was the bow and arrow which he had 
made for his boy even before the babe could walk ; 
there was the little buckskin coat, the first that 
Koska wore, and there the top that Rain-in-the- 
Face had taught the happy child to spin. There, 
too, was a small bronze face, pinched and sunken 
in death, but the laughing eyes were closed, the 
cooing voice was stilled — Koska was not there. 
The weary, grief-worn mother had told Rain-in- 
the- Face that Koska was in the tree, but the 
crushed and sorrowing chief now knew that this 
was false. 

““Tf Koska is in the tree, why does he not an- 
swer me?” thought Rain-in-the-Face. ‘‘ My Koska 
was a loving boy. His pretty face was round and 
dimpled, and wherever I found him his chubby 
arms were quick about my neck.” Thus mused 
the broken chief. He saw in the tree the human 
frame with which his Koska used to walk and 
run ; he saw the toys with which he made the mo- 
ments merry —but he saw no Koska. His boy 
would not refuse to greet him. He was not in the 
tree, but had gone to the happy hunting-grounds 
where sorrow is unknown, where he could become 
far greater than on earth, and where, when once 
they meet, there will be no separation. So thought 
Rain-in-the-Face. 

Iris not considered manly amongst Indians to 
weep. It has become proverbial that Indian men 
never shed tears, Tears are womanish, and are 
left to the squaws, but when Rain-in-the-Face re- 
turned to Standing Rock he did not speak. He 
shunned his good, kind friend for many days, and 
at last, when he did meet him and told him of the 
death of Koska, he turned his back and walked 
away—for he wished not to be called a woman. 

J. M. QuINN. 


THE LADIES’ LITERARY CLUB, GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH. 


MHE comely structure, of which an engraving is 
given on page 333, is the home of an organi- 
zation which, if not uniaue in its constitution and 
aims, is certainly conspicuous for the brilliant re- 
sults which it has achieved, in a success at once 
social, intellectual and material. This organi- 
zation is the Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. It grew out of a “history class,” 
started during the Winter of 1869-70, by half a 
dozen ladies of literary tastes, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs, L. H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, The club 
was regularly organized in April, 1872, with over 
one hundred members ; and in 1882 it was incor- 
porated for ‘literary and scientific purposes.” 

As the club flourished and grew, the question of 
a convenient and commodious meeting-place be- 
came imperative. In December, 1886, the organi- 
zation having a membership of 300, an incomé of 
#600 a year, $1,500 in the treasury, and an un- 
limited fund of enthusiasm, it was decided to 
erect a new building in a good location, that 
should be a suitable head-quarters for the club, 
now and in the future. The lot was purchased 
for #3.500, the terms being #500 down, with five 
years’ time in which to pay the remainder. A 
soliciting committee then went to work with a 
will, and raised #6,000 for the building, the cor- 
ner-stone of which was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies, July 30th, 1887. The house was dedicated, 
December 31st of the same year. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club Building is plain of 
exterior, the materials being white brick and Ohio 
blue-stone. The main entrance opens into a re- 
ception-hall. At the right of the hall is an oaken 
stair-way leading to the banqueting-room. Back 
of the stair-way is a toilet-room. At the left of the 
hall, and connected with it by large sliding-doors, 
is the library, a delightful room, oak -trimmed, 
well lighted, and lined with book-cases. An oak 
mantel bears the legend: ‘‘ Books—round these 
our pastimes and our happiness will grow.” The 
library is connected by three sliding-doors with 
the auditorium, which is also entered from the 
hall. The assembly-room, or auditorium, has a 
seating capacity of 400. At the end of the room 
is the stage, flanked with cozy dressing - rooms. 
A large oak mantel, elegantly carved, occupies one 
corner of the auditorium. The wood-work is Nor- 
way pine. The ceiling is frescoed in delicate 
pinks and blues. The rooms contain many objects 
of utility and ornament, the gifts of friends. The 
grounds, building and furnishing, exclusive of the 
library, are valued at $16,000. 

The club at present has a membership of 430, 
and it meets every Saturday afternoon. There 
are committees on History, Art and Literature, 
Science and Education, and Entertainment, re- 
spectively, each of which furnishes an appropriate 
programme for one afternoon in the month. On 
** Entertainment Afternoon” the programme con- 
sists of plays, tableaux, music, recitations, etc. 
Every fifth Saturday in any month is President's 
Day, and she provides a programme at her dis- 
cretion. 

The club confines its work strictly to the pur- 
poses of its organization, i.e., study and improve- 
ment, The range of subjects for inquiry is un- 
limited. The club has no connection with any 
other body or movement, and is non-sectarian and 
non-political. 

Among the club’s art-treasures is a fine portrait, 
in oil, of Mrs, Frank Leslie, painted by Mrs, E. M. 
Coppens, an artist of high repute in the West, and 
presented by her to the organization. On the oc- 
casion of the presentation of this portrait, last 
October, the programme included a ctetch of Mrs. 
Leslie, and the reading of her essay upon ** The 
Woman of the Future”; while a club critic paid a 
charming compliment to both the artist and the 
subject of the portrait, in the following words, as 
reported in the Grand Rapids Daily Eagle: “1 
doubt whether the portrait of Mrs, Leslie, just 
executed by Matthew Morgan, is better than this 
work of Mrs, Coppens. As a work of art, it pos- 
sesses decided merit ; asa picture showing a beau- 
tiful woman, it commands admiration ; as the pict- 
ure of the most famous and successful woman 
journalist of all times, it especially commends it- 


club.” 


THE CONDITION OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 

HE Panama Canal Company is bankrupt, De 

Lesseps and his colleagues have resigned from 
the concern, and the French Chamber of Depu- 
‘puties has rejected the proposed measure which 
‘would have permitted postponement, for three 
mouths, of the payment of the quarter's interest 
due on the company’s bonds. The fate of the 
great canal hangs in the balance, though it is not 
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probable that the Government will permit the 
abandonment of an enterprise in which not only 
vast sums of money have been invested, but in 
which the national pride is involved—making it 
a political factor of prime importance. 

The Panama Canal has already cost double the 
amount that was required for the completion of 
the Suez Canal. The liabilities incurred by the 
Panam. Company since its organization, ten years 
ago, amount, it is stated, to $418,950,900 : but as 
it has been compelled to put out its securities at a 
discount almost from the beginning, the amount 
of cash actually realized for this indebtedness has 
been only $216,271,740. In other words, it cost 
the canal company $202,000,000 in commissions, 
discounts and like charges to acquire a working 
capital of $216,000,000. 

The only important available asset of the com- 
pany to-day is the Panama Railroad, the shares of 
which, worth at par $10,000,000 and selling at but 
a little above par before the company sought them, 
were unloaded by American share-holders on the 
sanguine Frenchmen at 170, or $17,000,000. The 
company has fourteen miles of hole through solid 
rock, and a ditch that will fill unless constantly 
dredged. Considering the amount of money that 
has been spent, the actual progress of the work at 
the Isthmus has not been particularly encourag- 
ing. A large force of men 24 been employed on 
the canal ever since operations began. They have 
had expensive machinery and other appliances for 
facilitation of labor. They have excavated about 
35,000,000 cubic meters of earth out of at least 
150,000,000 which would need to be excavated before 
the canal can be completed. Engineers have esti- 
mated that the expenditure of at least 230,000,000 
more would be needed to finish the canal, Some 
time ago De Lesseps recognized the futility of at- 
tempting to build a sea-level canal, and the plans 
were changed to provide locks at each end. The 
problems of flood and of summit supplies of wa- 
ter for locks have not been touched upon. Every 
one at all familiar with the Chagres River and the 
vagaries to which it is addicted in the rainy sea- 
son knows that the problem of caring for those 
floods of water, to prevent the deluge and destruc- 
tion of the canal, is one of the most serious in Isth- 
mus engineering. We give a view of the great cut 
through the Culebra Hills, probably the most stu- 
pendous part of the whole canal-works, and giving 
a good idea of the present stage of the operations 
on the Isthmus. In the early part of the present 
vear, thirty excavating- machines, sixty locomo- 
tives, two thousand railroad-cars and four thou- 
sand men were employed at this point. 

Fears are entertained that the difficulties of the 
Panama Canal Company may give rise to disorders 
on the Isthmus, and the French Government has 
decided to send a man-of-war to Colon to protect 
French interests. An American vessel is usually 
stationed in that neighborhood during the Winter, 
and it is probable that a cruiser will be ordered 
thither shortly by the Navy Department. 


AV’ THE THRESHOLD OF STATEHOOD. 


f¥\HERE are four or five healthy and blooming 

would-be States waiting for admission at the 
door of the Union; and several more youngsters 
are coming on. The artist fancifully shows us, as 
New Year's callers upon Uncle Sam, full - grown 
Dakota, together with Washington, Montana, New 
Mexico and Utah, with their varied and contrasted 
individualities, but all irresistible, whose cordial 
welcome we are glad to see Uncle Sam gallantly 
assures. We may expect to see Idahoand Wyoming 
following suit in good time ; for in the circle of 
the States, as in the omnibus, there is ‘‘ always 


” 


room for one more. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Tue LaTe PRESIDENT HERTENSTEIN OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK HERTENSTEIN, President of 
the Swiss Confederation, whose portrait we give, 
died at Berne on the 27th ult., aged sixty-three 
years. He was a native of the Canton of Zurich, 


where he has been a member of the Federal Coun- | 


cil and chief of the Military Department. His elec- 
tion to the Presidency took place a year ago, and 


he entered upon the functions of his office on the | 


Ist of January, 1888. President Hertenstein was 
a patriotic and progressive Switzer, and accom- 
plished some valuable reforms, particularly in the 
administration of the national militia. 


Tue Toms AND SraTvuE or Baupin. 
An interesting picture, from a recent photo- 
grapb, shows the tomb and recumbent statue of 
Charles Baudin, in the Montmartre Cemetery, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Craig, Stirling. The ceremonial proceedings, on 
November 19th, were consummated by the hand- 
ing over of the historic weapon to the custodian 
of the monument. Shortly before noon, Colonel 
Nightingale, as representing the Commander of 
the Forces in North Britain, gave the sword into 
the custody of the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Edinburgh, 
in the mess-room of Stirling Castle. 


| 21st. 


An interest- | 


| ing address, recounting the history of the sword, | 


was delivered by Dr. Rogers. He mentioned that, 


| owing to fractures which have twice been welded, 





the weapon has been reduced from its original 
length. 
CLIMBING A PALM-TREE, CEYLON. 


Our illustration is from a photograph, and rep- 
resents the Singhalese method of climbing a 
cocoa - palm tree to obtain the fruit. As there 
are no branches, the native has to go up hand 
over hand, while making much use of his feet, 
which are bare, and, from habit, can grip like 
those of a monkey. The cocoanut-palm is one of 
the chief and most valuable trees of Ceylon, and 
it is stated that there are twenty millions of them 
in the island. 


CHARLES F. MAYER, 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE 
AND OHI RAILROAD. 


N Wednesday, December 19th, the Garrett man- 
agement announced the retirement of Samuel 


| Spencer from the Presidency of the Baltimore and 
| Ohio Railroad, and the appointment of Charles 





| of Wurtemburg there as Consul-general. 


F. Mayer to that position, at a salary of $25,000 a 
year. The change is interpreted in some quarters 
as the inauguration of a new, aggressive policy, 
and the immediate completion of the line to the 
terminals on Staten Island. Mr. Mayer, the new 
President, was born in Pennsylvania while his fa- 
ther and mother were temporarily living in that 
State, and is about fifty-six years of age. He isa 
son of Lewis Mayer, who was one of the first men 
to develop the anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was a distinguished Maryland lawyer. 
The father of Lewis Mayer was Christian Mayer, 
one of the leading merchants of Baltimore seventy- 
five years ago, and who represented the _ oo 

en 


| quite a young man, the present Charles F. Mayer 





became a clerk in the office of his uncle, Frederick 
Koenig, who was one of the largest merchants of 
his time in Baltimore. He was afterwards super- 
cargo for some years on vessels trading to South 
America in his uncle’s business. 





MARYLAND.— CHARLES F. MAYER, THE 
NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE 
AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

PHOTO, BY D. BENDAUN, BALTIMORE. 


from Valparaiso after two years, and became the 
head of the firm his uncle founded. About 1864, 


| in ommeny with Thomas and Joseph W. Jenkins 
e 


Paris, where the recent Republican manifestation | 


of December 2d centred. That date was the 
thirty - seventh anniversary of Louis Napoleon’s 


coup @état, which cost the heroic deputy his life. | , un i ) 
| Co, This firm dissolved sometime ago, and the 


The statue is a fine work, by Aimé Millet. The face 
is a striking one, though the eyes are already closed 
in death. Dr. Baudin furnished the sculptor with 
a portrait. According to the testimony of MM. 
Schoelcher and Madier Montjau, Baudin, saying 
he would show how a deputy dies for 25 francs a 
day, bared his breast and jumped upon a barri- 
cade. 
show the chest. 
hides one of the feet. 


A coat lies on the ground and 
The inscription on the 


| road and coal companies. 


and others, he organized the Despard Gas Coal 
Company, with mines at Clarksburg, W. Va., be- 
coming Vice-president, and afterwards President. 
In March, 1877, Mr. Mayer was elected President of 
the Consolidation Coal Company, and also of the 


| Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


In 1871 he established the firm of Mayer, Carroll 
& Co., to mine and ship coal, and subsequently 
became a partner of United States Senator Henry 
G, Davis, under the firm name of Davis, Mayer & 


two partners are now the heads of competing rail- 
He is a director in a 
number of banking, steam-ship and other corpo- 
rations. In 1877, when the Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Garrett interest secured control of the 


| Consolidation Coal Company, its headquarters 


The shirt in the statue is torn open to | C 
| Mr. Mayer was chosen President. 


pedestal is as follows: ** Alphonse Baudin, repre- | 


sentative of people, who died defending the law 
on the 3d December, 1851. Erected by his fellow- 
citizens in 1872.” 
Tue InpIAN Pentnsunar Rar.way BuILpinas, 
BompBay, 

Bombay can now boast of the largest modern 
architectural work yet erected in India, and the 
new Victoria Terminal Buildings are believed to be 
the most extensive in the world, The execution of 
this work has occupied ten years, The total length 
of the principal, or west, facade of the building is 
over 1,500 feet. The cost of the building was 
about twenty-seven lacs of rupees. The author of 
the design is Mr. F. W. Stevens, F. R. I. B. A., 
A. M.1L.C. E., late of the Public Works Depart- 


ment, who also supervised the erection of the | 


buildings from the commencement to the end. 
The site on which the buildings are erected is one 
of the finest in the city, and faces that on which 
it has recently been decided to erect the new 
Municipal Buildings, of which Mr, Stevens is also 
the architect. The style of architecture adopted 
is a free treatment of Venetian Gothic with an 
Oriental feeling, which has been proved to be the 
best adapted for the climate of Bombay. 


Tur Sworp or WALLACE, 

That relic of Scottish chivalry, the Wallace 
Sword, has been removed from Dumbarton Castle, 
where it had been deposited for many centuries, 
to the National Wallace Monument on the Abbey 





to Baltimore, and 
The Consolida- 
tion is much the largest corporation in the Cum- 
berland region, and has an output of 1,000,000 
tons of coal per year, His position as its Pres- 
ident gave Mr. Mayer prominence as a leading 
man in coal operations, and he is the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Cumberland coal 
companies, and their representative in the na- 
tional association of semi-bituminous operators, 
This association fixes the output for the several 
regions, and arranges freight rates and coel prices. 
As an energetic and almost tireless worker, he has 
few equals among the business men of Baltimore. 
In the Consolidation Company it is conceded that 
he had no lieutenants, but was the man at the 
helm on all occasions. He is credited as being 
one of the best, if not ‘he best, posted presidents 
in the semi-bituminous coal trade, and his friends 
have confidence in him for shrewd knowledge of 
finances. His close relations with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad for years has given him an in- 
sight into its affairs that few possess, and he is 
no doubt well equipped for becoming a successful 
trunk-line railway manager. 


were removed from New York 


ANOTHER effort is being made to lessen the 
smoke nuisance in Chicago, which, instead of de- 
creasing under the present regulations, seems to 
be getting worse, Half the time the city is en- 
veloped in a dense fog. It is now proposed to 
hold the engineers directly responsible, and an 
ordinance to that effect will be presented to the 
Council. 


But he returned | 


| off with a ton of coal. 


| Francisco for the manufacture of champagne 








| 





| ploys women to feed the planers and do other 
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FACTS OF INTEREST. 


DesateE on the Senate Bill will close on January 
It is expected that the Bill will pass, 


THE sum of $8,000,000 has been collected for 
the new Catholic University at Washington, 


A Key West fisherman has captured a turtle 
weighing 1,600 pounds, the largest ever seen. The 
old fellow was broad enough on the baek for six 
men to stand on him, and he could have floated 


A company has just been incorporated in San 


under a new German patent, by which, it is 
claimed, fermentation is accelerated. Instead of 
waiting two years for slow fermentation, fine 
champagne can be made by this process in three 
or four weeks, 


Woman’s sphere seems to be constantly enlarg- 
ing. At Manistee, Mich., the hoop factory em- 


light work of that nature, and finds that they do 
the work well ; and at the dairy salt factories all 
the sacking and such work is done by girls who 
work by the piece, earn about $1 to $1.25 a day, 
and seem to like the employment. 


Tue Castle of Chillon,on the Lake of Geneva, 
so well known from Byron's poem, now contains a 
captive for the first time for forty years. The 
castle is the state-prison of Canton Vaud, but has 
not been used of late. Now, however, a feminine 
“captain ” of the Salvation Army, Miss Stirling, 
condemned for proselytizing young people under 
age, is undergoing a term of one hundred days in 
this picturesque but very damp prison, and has 
plenty of time to reflect on the experiences of her 
famous predecessor, Bonivard. 


Tue Beef-eaters are to disappear from the Tower 
of London, according to present indications. The 
economies in the royal household are really being 
extended to quite extravagant lengths when orders 
have been given that not even the vacancies among 
the Yeomen of the Guard (Beef-eaters) are to be 
filled up. There are now four vacancies, and this 
ancient and picturesque corps decidedly ought not 
to be abolished. The Yeomen are all old non- 
commissioned officers, pensioned and decorated, 
who have served the country long and well. They 
receive £50 a year each, and it is really a sort of 
special good-service pension. One cannot suppose 
that the Queen will do away with such a body, and 
it is a step against which the Prince of Wales 
might very justifiably protest, 


At a recent auction sale in London the great 
Hindoo Lingam god was knocked down to a 
jeweler for $13,000. This curious relic stood 21¢ 
inches in height. It was preserved for more than 
a thousand years in an ancient temple at Delhi. 
The base is of solid gold, and around it are set 
nine gems or charms, a diamond, ruby, sapphire, 
chrysoberyl cat’s-eye, coral, pearl, hyacinthine 
garnet, yellow sapphire and emerald. Round the 
apex of this gold pyramid is a plinth set with dia- 
monds, On the apex is a topaz 1 10-16 inches in 
length and 9-16 of an inch in depth, shaped like 
a horse-shoe ; in the centre of the horse-shoe the 
great chrysoberyl cat’s-eye stands upright. When 
Bad Shah Bahador Shah, the last King of Delhi, 
was captured and exiled to the Andaman Isles, his 
queen secreted this gem, and it was never seen 
again until, being distressed during the mutiny, 
she sold it to the present owner. 


AN amusing incident occurred at the home of 
General Harrison, one day last week, during a 
visit of General Lew Wallace and others. During 
their conyersation little Benjamin Harrison McKee, 
the grandson of the President-elect, toddled into 
the parlor with a tack. Fearing that the little fel- 
low might hurt himself, General Harrison took the 
tack away from him. The grandson protested, 
but his grandfather refused to give up the tack. 
While the little dispute over the possession was 
becoming more and more positive, General Wal- 
lace remarked aside, ‘‘ Now we shall see who will 
have the most influence with the Administration.” 
Little Ben wouldn’t yield, and big Ben finally de- 
clared himself. Then came the crisis in the con- 
test. Little Ben began crying, and he gave an 
exhibition of vocal power which furnished very 
strong proof of oratorical possibilities. The con- 
versation with the callers was stopped, but little 
Ben didn’t stop until the tack was surrendered, 
and then he deliberately proceeded to signalize 
his victory by driving the tack into the carpet, 
dangerously close to his illustrious grandfather's 
foot, without interference or protest. ‘‘ We know 
now,” remarked General Wallace to the Presi- 
dent-elect, ‘* who will have most influence with the 
Administration.” 


DEATH-ROLL OF ‘THE WEEK. 


DeceMBER 15TH —In New York, George H. 
Keith, the well-known medicine manufacturer, 
aged 48 years; in Holyoke, Mass., Mrs. Timothy 
Merrick (‘*Professor Braislin”’), of Vassar Col- 
lage, aged 50 years. December 16th—At Fort Sup- 
ply, Ind. T., Colonel Robert 8. LaMotte, U. 8. A. ; 
in New York, Charles J. G. Rechenberg, glass- 
dealer, aged 39 years ; in Lebanon, O., Dr. James 
Scott, author of the Scott Liquor Law, aged 73 
years. December 17th—In Rochester, N. Y., Judge 
John 8S. Morgan; in Canandaigua, N. Y., Henry 
W. Taylor, who was the oldest living graduate of 
Yale College, aged 93 years; in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
John 8S. Mackay, an old citizen, aged 77 years ; in 
Boston, Mass., Nathaniel J. Bradlee, architect, 
aged 59 years; in Baltimore, Md., James C. Mor- 
ford, last of the ** Old Defenders,” aged 93 years, 
December 18th—In Brooklyn, N.Y., General Charles 
G. Dahlgren, aged 79 years ; in New dork, George 
A. Leaviti, the book and bric-«-brac auctioneer, 
aged 68 years; in Baltimore, Md., Charles F. 
Mayer, Jr., a prominent civil engineer, aged 58 
years; in New York, Abraham Limburger, of the 
Stock Exchange, aged 60 years. December 19th— 
In New York, Edward ©. Perrin, Clerk of the 
Court of Appeals of New York State, aged 68 
years; in Winchendon, Mass., Dr. Ira Russell, 
aged 74 years; in Middletown, N. Y., Jobn E. 
Wood, proprietor of the Knickerbocker Stock 
Farm, aged 62 years ; in Cincinnati, O., the Rev. 
Isaac Errett, of the Christian Church ; in Dutchess 
County, N. Y., Dr. C.N. Campbell, one of the old- 
est physicians in the State. December 20th—In 
Buffalo, N. Y., James Newson Matthews, editor 
and proprietor of the !xpress, aged 60 years ; in 
New York, Colonel George T. M. Davis, aged 78 
years; in Jacksonville, Fla., Colonel J. Hanson 
Thomas, Treasurer of the Florida Railway and 
Navigation Company ; in Boston, Mass., Samuel 
Edmund Sewall, aged 89 years ; in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dr. Casper Wister, aged 71 years ; in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Major Joseph Bensen, U. 8, A. 
(retired ). 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. GLApDsTONE will spend the Parliamentary 
recess in Italy. 


Tue Pope gave an audience, last week, to Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun. 


Dom Pepro, Emperor of Brazil, has been en- 
joying very good health since he returned from 
Europe. 

Mayor Hewirrt of New York has declined a com- 
plimentary dinner tendered him by 400 prominent 
citizens. 

Tue Princess of Wales was forty-four years old 
on the Ist of December, but she does not look a 
day over thirty. 


Gustave Doré left some 200 illustrations to 
Shakespeare, which will shortly be reproduced in 
de luxe form by a London house. 


AT ninety-two years of age, ex-Governor Berry 
of New Hampshire is in vigorous health, and goes 
out walking or driving almost every day. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND wrote to Judge Joseph 
L. Fairchild, of Buffalo: “‘I am now eagerly 
counting the days until March 4th, when I shall 
be free.” 


THE assessed value of the estate of the late 
A. 8. Abell, proprietor of the Baltimore Sun, is 
#5,067,765.13, not including the good-will of the 
Sun newspaper. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has nominated Leon O. 
Bailey to succeed E. B. Sellers as United States 
District Attorney for Indiana. The appointment 
is not regarded with satisfaction by the Repub- 
licans, and the Senate may refuse to confirm. 


PRoFEsSOR JACQUES Bouny, late director of the 
National Academy of Music, has resigned his posi- 
tion as director of the Conservatory, owing to dif- 
ferences with Mrs. ‘Thurber in regard to details of 
aaa He will sail for France on December 
29th. 


Hester ANN CuAsE-Repovut, of Annapolis, who 
died recently, bequeathed her magnificent an- 
cestral home (which was built in 1770, by Judge 
Chase, one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence ) to establish a home for destitute, aged 
and infirm women. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE recently delivered an elo- 
quent address in Naples on the anti-slavery ques- 
tion. He maintained that the only war worthy 
of European Powers was @# war against traffic in 
slaves, The address made a deep impression upon 
the audience, which was very large. 


A COMMITTEE representing the Grand Army of 
the Republic of Brooklyn, last week, invited Gen- 
eral Harrison to attend the Decoration Day serv- 
ices in that city. He did not give them much en- 
couragement that he would be able to be present, 
but left the matter open for future consideration. 


Ann O’De 14 Diss Depar, Epirua LoLetTA, Queen 
of the Spiritualists, and General Diss Debar, were 
released from prison last week. Ann O’Delia is 
fatter by twenty pounds or so than when she went 
to the Island. If she goes on a lecturing tour, 
Mr. Marsh’s nephew, young Douglass, may be ber 
agent, 

Tue granddaughter of Abraham Lincoln, the 
daughter of his son Robert, will make her entrance 
into ‘‘society” this Winter. Miss Lincoln is a 
little above the medium height, and has a well- 
rounded figure and bright, girlish face, in which 
there is no trace of the rugged features of her 
great ancestor. 


THe wives of rey Chamberlain’s political 
friends and enemies have forgotten their hus- 
bands’ grievances in their desire to give the Radi- 
cal leader and his American bride a great recep- 
tion on January 8th. Quite all of them have 
subscribed to the fund for the magnificent brace- 
let which is to be presented to Mrs. Chamberlain 
at that time. 


Ex-Senator TourMAN'’s life in Columbus at this 
time is very much as Tilden’s was at Gramercy 
Park in his last years. He spends most of his 
time at his residence. He remains up reading un- 
til about three o’clock in the morning, breakfasts 
at ten, plays with his grandchildren, and then re- 
sorts to his library. Occasionally he goes up the 
street, calls at the office of his son and drops in on 
a few old friends, 


JosepH L. Wooppury, a young man employed 
in the Minneapolis Post-office, astonished the offi- 
cials of the office last week by handing in his resig- 
nation and informing them that he intended to be 
an Indian chief from that time forth. It appears 
that Woodbury was in reality the son of the late 
Chippewa chief Hole-in-the-Way. He is twenty- 
one years of age, and has gove to succeed his 
father at the Chippewa reservation, 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, the venerable poet, 
celebrated his eighty-first birthday on the 17th 
inst., at his Winter home at Oak Knoll, Mass. He 
received many friends and neighbors, and other 
callers, and his mail was greatly augmented by 
congratulatory letters. He also received a number 
of telegrams from prominent citizens. Mr. Whit- 
tier is in fairly good health, but rarely goes out. 
In a chat with a newspaper correspondent, he ex- 

ressed gratification at the election of General 

arrison as President. ® 


Tue Philadelphia Press says : ‘It is now quite 
decided that upon the expiration of his term the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland will reside at Orange, 
N. J., and Mr. Cleveland will have an important 
business occupation in New York. The President 
has been offered the management of several in- 
portant financial institutions in New York city, 
and it is understood that he has quite decided to 
accept one of the offers. He has also been ten- 
dered some law-partnerships in New York, but it 
is said that he has determined not to return to the 
practice of law pure and simple.” 


Mr. Gro, W. Smauuey cables to the New York 
Tribune that the English people are dissatisfied 
with Lord Salisbury’s manifest intention not to 
appoint a successor to Lord Sackville at Washing- 
ton. “It is, therefore, now suggested that Mr. 
Edwardes shall return as Charge d’ Affaires. But 
for the Sackville incident Mr. Edwardes, who was 
in London on a leave of absence, would already 
have returned. It is felt that to prevent his return 
is an affront possibly graver than the failure to send 
a successor to Lord Sackville. The latter is but an 
act of omission, but Mr. Edwardes can only re- 
main here by order of his superior, which is an act 
of commission, Many reasons might be given for 
not immediately appointing a new Minister ; the 
only possible reasoh for keeping Mr. Edwardes 
away from his post is a desire to resent ord Sack- 
ville’s dismissal.” 
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THE DECK, SHOWING THE GUNS IN POSITION AND THE ACT OF FIRING. 











‘THE DYNAMITE CRUISER “VESUVIUS.”—THE EFFECT OF A DYNAMITE PROJECTILE ON A MODERN IRON-CLAD, 


SEE PAGE 339, 
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For Dayber's Echo: 


THE ° 
RoMANCE OF A Map Race, 
BY 


CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Tae MAN Ovutsipe,” “ His Missine Years,"’ “* OF 
Two Evits,” Erc., Erc. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE OTHER HEIR. 
M dear reader, have you any curiosity to see 


Mr. Lionel Dayber, the gentleman who suc- 

ceeded to so generous a fortune when Na- 
than Dayber inherited Dayber’s Echo? Are you 
anxious to know something of his life? his pur- 
suits? his pleasures? his labors? his successes? I 
cheerfully confess to much of curiosity and anx- 
iety myself. Let us go and make hima visit. I 
think we shali find it less terrible than to follow 
the fortunes of Dayber’s Echo along the roads 
where Peter Pillah and Arnold Anson walk, or 
down the paths where Nathan Dayber stumbles 
and falls in the darkness. 

Every man has some pet ambition, some se- 
cret desire. He may be chained down by circum- 
stance, bound to another line of life by the con- 
ditions of his environment. He may live a greatly 
different life from the one he fancies, and longs 
for, and towards which he continually stretches 
out his eager but unavailing hands; the bright 
dreams of a youth in which all things seem possi- 
ble may fade into the sober gray tints of a middle 





manhood which has learned the truth of the weak- | 


ness of man’s greatest might, and fade—fade— | 


fade into the dusk of an old age which sits shiver- | 
ing over the ashes of burnt-out aspirations and { 
hopes whose flames flickered their feeble last long 
years ago ; it may fade—fade—fade—fade into the 
utter blackness which shuts down upon the eye | 
which knows light no longer. But-—no matter. 
Men carry their unsatisfied ambitions with them 
down to the Gates of Death! It is the most pa- | 
thetic truth life has. 

What was Lionel Dayber’s ambition? A very 
simple one. One that few, probably, with moncy 
et command, and with a place ready for them in 
the world of society because of that money, would 
have held to and gratified. But Lionel Dayber 
had a fashion—a very Dayber-like fashion, by the 
way—of doing exactly as he had planned doing. 
He had dreamed of the broad and fertile plains of 
the great South-west, and of the huge herds of 
cattle which fed upon them, for many and many a 
year. Money's lack had been the one thing which 
had kept him from the ownership of land and 
stock, and from the control of the many men 
needed in such service. And so, when the Dayber 
legacy came to bless him, he made no delay nor 
pause until he had bought himself a most enviable | 
place—most enviable, I mean, for one who likes 
that sort of thing—as a great South-western cat- 
tle king. 

He had made most of his purchases, and many 
of his arrangements, and was rapidly securing the 
men he needed in his work—most of them men of 
experience in that sort of labor—when Nathan 
Dayber made his memorable visit to the great de- | 
tective agency in New York city. Looked at in 
one way, it speaks volumes in favor of the intelli- 
gence, the energy and the far-reaching power of | 
the great firm of detectives that they did for Na- 
than Dayber directly, and for Lionel indirec'ly, | 
all that they did. But, from ancther, and a not | 
unnatural, point of view, what they did was very 
simple and easy. I shall leave each one of my 
readers to settle that matter for himself. Saffice 
it to say that the person whose business it was 
to watch over the fortunes and fate of’ Lionel, 
and from whom reports as to his mental condition, 
supposed or actual, were to go to Nathan Dayber, 
from time to time, by way of the agency in New 
York, arrived in due time. When one remembers 
the sort of life that Lionel and his employés were 
to lead—the long rides that would be taken—the 
hardships and exposures that he and his men must 
sometimes endure together—the nights when the 
silence and the stars would rrompt them to mut-_ 
ual confidences and deeper and closer friendehips 
—the bonds that would insensibly grow up be- 
tween them as they sat around the fire, silentiy 
smoking, while night aged and died and a new day 
was born in the east—when one remembers the 
sturdy courage and unbending devotion to friend- 





ship’s needs which are characteristics of the rough- 
est and rudest of the men who do such work as 


Lionel Dayber’s men had to do with those huge | 
herds—and when one keeps in mind the fact that | 


a map with a strong will, and a good reason for 
doing so, will be the one whose relations with an- 
other will be closest and most intimate—it will not 
be difficult to believe that the detective must have 
found it easy to faithfully earn the money Nathan 
Dayber paid. 

In the weeks and the months of the glorious 
summer-time, Lionel Dayber, in his new South- 
western home, grew to love the life and the labor— 
grew to love it more than he had ever thought 
possible, which was certainly saying much. And 
he grew to understand and appreciate many of the 
men his work brought about him ; he learned to 
have a strong and earnest affection for some of 
them ; but no other one of them came so near 
to him as did a rough and grizzled fellow, always 
grim, and usually silent, who was known to all the 
others as Jim—when they spoke !n his presence, 
and as Grim Jim when he was out of hearing. 

It must not be supposed that Grim Jim was 
any less grim when alone with Lionel Dayber 
than when there were others present. Grimness 
seemed a natural thing in his case, not something 
which could be taken off or put on at one’s pleas- 
ure—like a convenient garment. Grim once, grim 
always, unless something should chance to happen, 
sometime, to break u_ and dissipate the icy fetters 
of his frozen soul—as Spring unlocks the torrents 
of the wild woods and breezy hills. Grim—grim 





indeed, for this was a land of genuineness, a land 
where men pretended to little more than they 
really were, and were not very obtrusive regard- 
ing that—a land where many a man’s name had 
become a fragment, and his past life no more than 
that—a land where no one but a detective would 
have pretended to be other than he was, and 
where even a member of that peculiar fraternity 
might have deemed pretense unnecessary—or un- 
safe ! 

When there were rides to be taken from one 
locality to another, to see the condition of the 
enormous droves of cattle which fed over this 
wide domain that Lionel had purchased—in part, 
rented—in part, and used at his convenience—in 
part—it was always Grim Jim who accompanied 
his master. When visits had to be made to some 
town for supplies, Grim Jim was with Lionel—if 
Lionel went at all. 

I said Grim Jim was grim. So he was, Grim 
and silent. Lionel sometimes found himself try- 
ing to decide in his own mind how much he had 
heard him say—how much he had really learned 
of this man who had grown to be his almost con- 
stant companion, without having asked, and with- 
out having been asked. Lionel’s conclusions were 
always unsatisfactory ; he had heard his com- 
panion say so little; he had gathered but so 
meagre an account of his faithful servitor from 
anything he had ever said. And yet, so Lionel 
reasoned, the silence of the wide and almost empty 
plains, with the sky seeming to shut closely down 
above them, while stretching away in a wonderful 
level vastness to the distant horizon-rim, was not 
conducive to conversation. He—he himself was 
getting into the habit of silence, though-—though 
—he guessed there was another reason for that 
than the silence of the plains and the emptiness 


| of the scenery--guessed it—feared it—knew it— 


and—— But more of that hereafter. 

He reasoned, as I have said. But he reasoned 
still more. Though a man should say little, so he 
said to himself, here in these far-stretching soli- 
tudes, that little should mean much, And he 


| knew that no key to Grim Jim’s past or future, 


and no light upon his present, could come from 
any words he had ever heard him utter. Who he 
was ; where he came from ; what crime or sorrow 
had cast their blight upon his life—nothing of 
these things did he know—-nothing could he know. 

On the other hand, Lionel’s conclusions were 
no less unpleasant, as he summed up the debit 
and credit sides of this human account-current 
from day to day. If Grim Jim said little—did he 
not say much? If Grim Jim meant little—were 
not his own words full of meaning? If Grim Jim’s 
life was a sealed volume—had he not opened his 


' own freely and fully, inviting this strange com- 


panion to read it all? He could never be so dis- 
honest to himself as to answer these questions in 
the negative ; he never found it quite pleasant to 
have to say ‘‘ Yes” to them all, and to have to give 
an added emphasis to his answer with every season 
of self-questioning. 

Lionel Dayber knew so little of Grim Jim? Is 
that true? Do not be toosure! There are other 
and better ways by which to know men as they are 
than through the words their lips —crafty and 
cunning, perhaps — may let fall. Could Lionel 
Dayber ride by this man’s side, day after day, 
week after week, and not know if he were kind— 
or cruel? true—or false ? brave—or cowardly? If 
he could, I am sorry for our friend Lionel Dayber. 

Lionel had wished to have a home in the midst 
of his new South-western possessions, He had de- 
sired to see the men in his employ gathered about 
him at night-fall—when the long days of toil were 
over. He had had an idea of a sort of patriarchal 
life, with himself as the central figure, which was 
as pretty as it was seemingly impractical — as 
pleasant as it would have been impossible to an- 
other and a more ordinary man. But with him, 
there was no admission of the impossible. Money 
had been the one thing lacking in his life ; with 
the gift of wealth he had lifted his head un- 
doubtingly, to face every feature of his wildest 
wishes—‘* I can” always on his lips—‘*I will” al- 
ways in his heart. 

In another age, some hundreds of years ante- 
dating that in which Providence had placed him, 
he would not have contented himself with ruling 
over a cattle empire and a colony of cowboys, nor 
would he have stooped to so ordinary and com- 
mon a method of getting possessions and power 
as paying cash for them. All of which may be 
summed up by saying that he was a true Dayber, 
despite the many alien marriages among his an- 
cestors, and that what he wished, that he meant to 
have, as had been true of all the Daybers he had 
ever known or heard of. Lionel was much such a 
man as Nathan had been. He was much such a 
man as Nathan would have continued to be—could 
the dead Daybers have been contented to stay in 
their graves, or he wise enough to think they did. 

There had been one serious difficulty to con- 
sider in the very beginning of Lionel’s plans. 
There had been one thing which had caused him 
more anxiety than all his lands and cattle and 
men, 

A woman? A very natural guess, my good 
reader. A guess which does infinite credit to 
your appreciation of the eternal fitness of things. 
But a guess that comes a little too early to be 
true, for all that, for Belle Liddon was only a 
little girl. Only—only—yes, I know! Be patient 
while I hurry to tell you that she was not yet six 
years old! 

Lionel Dayber—this Lionel—had always been a 
quixotic sort of fellow. There would have been 
a dear little Belle Liddon, all the same, for some 
people’s lives and stories, if he hadn't been. But 
there would have been none for ours, And that, 
as you are going to agree later, would have been 
unfortunate, So it is as well that Lionel should 
have been the sort of man he was where the 
troubles and needs of others were concerned. 

It was about one year before the Ceath of the 
Lionel who left the strange will—t’ . will which 


enriched this Lionel—that Augustus Liddon died. | up the letters she had writien—two of them—and 


Lionel had known Liddon for three months, or 
supposed he had; he had grown to be rather an 
intimate friend within a half-dozen weeks, Lid- 
don had been a strong and hopeful sort of fellow, 
never out of humor with the ill-fortune which too 
often attended him. He had seemed too cheerful, 
to one who looked no deeper than the surface, to 
leave it possible for the multitude to think harshly 
of him regarding the manner he went out of the 
world. The circumstances were peculiar, to say 
the least; they might have meant suicide—had 
the man been any other than so bright a young 
fellow as Liddon ; they might even have meant 
murder—had the dying man been one of the kind 
likely to have enemies; lastly, they might have 
meant accident, without there being anything 
more remarkable in the whole affair than acci- 
dent always is. So, as the dying man either had 
not the time or the inclination to say, the little 
world out of which he went decided upon acci- 
dent, and the coroner’s jury ratified and con- 
firmed the popular verdict. And if Lionel Day- 
ber had always met any expression of this general 
conviction with a mental shake of the head, it was 
more because he felt that he had known Liddon 
better than others had, and that Liddon had re- 
posed a greater trust in him, than for any other 
reasons. 

But I am getting ahead too fast. I must go 
back and tell you of the trust which Lionel had 
accepted from the dying man he had supposed he 
knew so well—and found he knew so little. 

It was getting so late that minutes were begin- 
ning to be very precious things, when Lionel had 
arrived at the bedside of the dying man. 

“Promise me—that—you—you'll—take my—my 
little—girl—girl—and care—for her,” gasped the 
sufferer, looking up into the face of the sympa- 
thetic Lionel. 

And Lionel, though he had never known that 
his friend was even married, gave a solemn and 
unqualified promise. 

** Her—mother ” Liddon had said. 

And that had been all! Living or dead, good 
or bad, true or false—Liddon had had time for no 
more, 
with him an unsolved mystery, and he a man un- 
suspected of having anything strange in his life 
until his life was going away from him forever, 

Lionel had found no difficulty in obtaining pos- 
session of little Belle Liddon. Her board and her 
father’s was some weeks in arrears, and the land- 
lady of the humble house where he had boarded 
and lodged—a house to which none of his friends 
and companions of the work-a-day world had ever 
been invited until swift consternation ran to bring 
them—had been more than glad to see the girl go, 
and to count over and over again the sum of 
money with which Lionel had made Liddon’s ac- 
counts square, 

Of legal formalities there had been some. But 
they had neither taken time nor given trouble. 
‘There had been no one to claim Belle Liddon. 
Besides Lionel, there had been no one to take a 
Jinancial interest in her, in the days when a purely 
sentimental interest counted for nothing. It was 





better and fitter in every way that Lionel Dayber, | 


He had gone down to his death, carrying | 





even in those old days of hard toil and little | 


money, should assume the charge of this waif 
than that public charity should be burdened with 








her. So she had had a home under the roof of 
the same boarding -house which had sheltered 
him, and he had had the pleasure of paying pretty 
heavy sums—considering the depth of his purse— 
for the satisfaction of keeping the promise he had 
made to Liddon, I sometimes think there was a 
providence in il all, and that the truth of Lionel 
to his trust was the root of his exceeding great 
reward. 

Belle Liddon had grown to love Lionel dearly in 
the year which elapsed between her good fortune 
in getting so kind and generous a protector and 
his good fortune in getting so much of that the 
love of which is the root of all evil, 

He had decided at once that Belle must go with 
him to his new home in the far South-west. She 
loved him so well—this man who had taught her 
to call him ‘‘ Papa ”’— that his native kindness of 
heart would have made it almost or quite impos- 
sible for him tod have left her behind him and 
among strangers. But, besides all that, he loved 
the child too well to think he could be happy out 
of sight of her sunny face and her sweet smile for 
long and weary months at a time. And, once 
more, besides all that and all this, I like to think 
there was a providence in it all. 

Of course Belle could not go away into the new, 


rough life, to which Lionel was going, uncared | 


for and untended by a woman’s hands and love. 
So he had thought as much of getting a suitable 
person to take charge of his home as he had of es- 
tablishing the home at all; he had advertised for 
a suitable person—for a person of experience— 
a ‘‘ housekeeper,” he designated her — as widely 
and extensively as he had advertised for offers of 
different sorts of cattle, and for experienced men 
to care for them. He had advertised before going 
away to his new possessions—and long before he 
ever knew Grim Jim. 

Mr. Lionel Dayber had much correspondence 
with a number of persons who were anxious to be- 
come inmates of his frontier home, and give to 
little Belle the love which it seemed she could 
never have from a mother. Most of them were 
willing to do as much else as might be required, 
including cooking for an unlimited number of 
cowboys—if that should be regarded as necessary. 
It took Lionel a long time to settle with himself 
the great and important question as to which one 
of all the applicants and correspondents he should 
employ. Indeed, his final decision was a negative 
rather than a positive one; he had arrived at it 
gradually, by a process of sifting, throwing out 
this one and that, as some unsuitable characteris- 
tie revealed itself in the letters which he read and 
reread, until there was only one person left of all 
those who had asked for the place. He had taken 





read them over very carefully once more when he 
had found that the matter of choice had thus prac- 
tically settled itself. And he had experienced a 
curious sensation when he remembered that he 
had felt, from the very first, that this woman 
would be the one to come. 

‘Ah, well,” he had said, reflectively, with a 
sigh, as he sat with the letter of the successful 
applicant before him, waiting for a little before 
putting pen to paper and so making his decision 
irrevocable, ‘I suppose any one of them would do 
wellenough. They understand that it’s a rough 
country to which they’re coming; that the life 
will be rude and rough, and not free from hard- 
ships ; that the men will be too busy to give them 
any attentions, such as they might hope fer in an 
older and more civilized community ; and that the 
price given is sufficient to pay for all that must be 
done—all that must be given up. They’ve all had 
experience of sorrow; they would any one of 
them, doubtless, look on this fascinating life with 
a meek and resigned gravity. But—I’ve made my 
selection. Or my selection has made itself. Let 
me see what the nature of the prize I’ve drawn in 
this lottery is likely to be. A masculine hand, de- 
noting great strength of character ; brevity and 
conciseness, showing experience in the ways of the 
world, and consequently a good and respectable 
age ; little reference to herself, denoting modesty ; 
a clear statement of what she will do and what I 
must pay, indicating good sense. I think I could 
not have done better if it had been possible for 
me to return to the East, see the women who have 
written me, engage one after a personal interview, 
and help her in the long journey with the little 
girl. As it is—as I must engage some one in this 
way I have taken, trusting her to bring Belle in 
safety and health to her new home, I believe I am 
acting wisely in employing this one. And besides 
—I rather like the sound of her name; Irene 
Pankington, Mrs. Irene Pankington —I never 
heard the name before—but it seems solid and 
substantial, dignified and safe.” 

Thus had he spoken. After which he had taken 
up his pen and written to Mrs, Irene Pankington 
to say that the position was hers, and that he in- 
closed an order on the people in whose charge le 
had left little Belle Liddon for the delivery of that 
interesting child into her custody, as well as a 
check for the expenses of the journey. 

As surely as the detective employed by the 
agency to which Nathan Dayber had intrusted his 
interests found a way to enter the service of 
Lionel, and to go to the new home he had made 
for himself among the cattle and their herders, 
just as surely did Mrs, Irene Pankington come tc 
bless his home and his life. The arrival of the 
detective and of Mrs. Pankington were not far 
apart in point of time. Grim Jim had been in the 
service of Lionel Dayber less than twenty-four 
hours when she came. 

(To be continued.) 


AN HOUR IN A HAND-BALL COURT. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AN AMATEUR. 


O the unaccustomed traveler across the great 
bridge it would seem—to paraphrase a line 


“The paths of Brooklyn lead but to the grave.” 


Each street-car bears its gaudy legend, ‘‘ To such 
and such a cemetery,” and the elevated runs over 
them, with its monopoly, ‘‘To all cemeteries,” 

But in spite of these grave suggestions, the City 
of Churches is full of attractive possibilities, and 
one of these is a visit to a tidy hand-ball court 
that is as much alive as anything could be. The 
exterior is a pattern of discretion. Nothing about 
the brick wall and nameless front doorsindicates 
that exciting games and good cheer are to be had 
within. And yet, on several occasions, there have 
been over two thousand well-to-do men in line out- 
side this very door, each man frantically waying a 
five-dollar bill and begging the privilege of buy- 
ing a seat to witness a match game. As it is only 
possible for about three hundred to witness the 
game at one time, the confusion may be imagined. 
You may enter by a neat private stair-way and find 
a place in the little gallery, or you may-pass the 
buffet on the ground-floor and peep through the 
narrow plate-glass lookouts in the dressing-rooms 
beyond. 

Hand-ball is the Irish national game, and a very 
fine game it is. What cricket is to an English- 
man, or base-ball to an American, or a private 
circus-ring to a French nobleman, that is hand- 
ball to an Irishman. For twenty years the game 
has been more or less known and playe@in Amer- 
ica, and there are hand-ball courts in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other large cities. 

The special attraction at the Brooklyn court is 
the presence of Brooklyn’s ex-Alderman, Phil 
Casey, a popular Irish-American, and the hand- 
ball champion of the world, There, too, you can 
see Lawlor play. He is champion of all Ireland, 
and they thought him champion of the world until 
Casey won that honor for America, 

The ever-growing interest in base-ball has stim- 
ulated the game of hand-ball. The latter sport, 
keener, harder and more exciting than base-bali, 
is an admirable Winter game, from its being 
played in-doors. A good many new courts are 
now being built. 

In its primitive form, hand-ball, which is the old 
English game of “ fives,” with different rules, was 

layed on the green turf in front of a high wal). 

n its present scientific form it is played on a floor 
between three high walls, where a ball may re- 
bound with as dazzling an intricacy of angle as a 
billiard-ball among its cushions, 

In the Brooklyn Hand-bal!l Court, which is a 
model of its kind, the floor is of pine four inches 
thick, the end of the hall against which the first 
play is made is of marble, and the side walls are 
of Portland cement, The light falls from a mam- 
moth sky-light in the ceiling, and at night from 
circles of gas-jets set against the sky-light. 

It is impossible that a hand-ball court should 
have an adequate seating capacity, since the entire 
floor and three sides of the wall are required for 
the game, leaving only room to suspend a steep 
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little gallery at the further end of the court. 
Seats in this gallery are five dollars each when a 
big match takes place, and even at that price 
there are hundreds willing to pay who cannot ob- 
tain admission. During the progress of a match 
the betting runs very high. The referee and the 
scorer take position in the gallery, where, also, 
there is a tiny desk for reporters. Matches are 
played for a purse, anything from $200 up, anda 
division of gate-money. 

As in other sports, medals and trophies some- 
times add to the interest. Informal matches are 
often played on Sunday, for the benetit of business 
men belonging to the Brooklyn Hand-ball Club 
who love the game but cannot give any time to it 
on week-days. The crush on these occasions is 
said to be something extraordinary. 

Hand-ball is essentially a manly, high-class sport, 
requiring, as it does, a supple body, a quick eye, @ 
level head and tremendous endurance. The game, 

layed by four at a time with a ball like a small 
amt is swift, decisive and exciting. It calls 
for good habits and self-control on the part of the 
player. No man who is ill-natured, intemperate 
or thick-headed can succeed at the game. It is 
classically picturesque to behold, The men, in 
their red or blue tights, are silhouetted against 
the highly illuminated background of the court, 
and the ceaseless play of the muscles is visible in 
crisp, distinct angles. The game is peculiarly at- 
tractive to bettors on account of the neck-and- 
neck competition and the fact that it is played 
with perfect sincerity. 

The champion of all Ireland is a lithe, plucky 
little chap of twenty-seven. He was born in Penn- 
sylvania, raised in Dublin, and has a brogue soft 
and brilliant as emerald plush. 

‘‘Oi atthribute me sooccess,” says he, “to the 
fact that Oi’ve niver tasted woine ’r sperrits, ’r used 
tebacca in any foorrm. It's a verry labo-orious 
game,” he continued, ‘‘‘n’ there’s nothin’ ‘ll kape 
a mon down so foine.” 





‘Is the game played here exactly as it is in | 


Ireland ?” asked the representative of Frank LEs- 
LIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

‘It’s the saime gaime, but there’s mony little 
differences. In Oireland the coort is often wider 
‘n’ ionger nor this, an’ the flure is toiled. The toils 
make a great difference ; ye kin scoop ’r sloide the 
ball along, an’ it doesn’t rebound so farr.” 

‘*What is your policy in playing ?” 


‘Oi aim furrst at fatiguein’ me oppo-onint. | 
Oi git him toired whin Oi kin, an’ sometimes Oi git | 


him mad. Oi don’t fancy me own playin’ much 
for short games. But whin Oi’ve a long match 
Oi’m apt to win over mony a betther player nor 
mesilf be me sound wind an’ me_ endoorance. 
Whin a mon foinds he can’t'git rid of ye, an’ yell 
niver let go, an’ ye’r always boi him, he’s apt to 
git discouraged, an’ ye git the best of the game.” 

**Of course, you depend on your skill?” 

‘*Av course; &@ mon must furrst be a foine 
player, ’n’ thin aboov all he must have a love furr 
the game. It’s me love furr the game that makes 
ime the like that Oi kin niverr want to give up ’r 
quit playin’.” 

**Do you think a man’s physique has anything 
to do with his success ?” 

“That it has. A big man kin give a ball moore 
foorrce. The shkill an’ the soience bein’ equal, Oi 
think the larger mon with th’ moore powerful 
frame has th’ advantige in anythin’.” 

The champion of the world was born in Ireland 
about forty-one years ago. But he has been a 
naturalized American citizen so long that in some 
mysterious way he has acquired a Scotch accent. 
He is a big, sinewy blonde, with a skin so fine and 
clear that any belle might envy it. He looks about 
thirty years of age. He never smokes, but rarely 
touches liquor, and never chews anything stronger 
than a tooth-pick. In a manly, good-natured way, 
he is quite ready to discuss his favorite pursuit. 

‘The policy of me gaem,” says he, ‘* is to mek 
t’other mon do all th’ wurrk, and tire him oot.” 

‘* How is that accomplished ?” 

‘‘Be never lettin’ a mon imagin’ what ye’re to 
do next. If ye can mek him think ye’re to throw 
the ball one way, and at the sem time ye send it 
in another dirrection, ye give him so much moor 
runnin’ than he bargained for, that the first thing 
ye know ye’ve got your mon.” 

“Then the idea is that you stand still and do 
the thinking, while the other man flies around 
and takes the exercise?” 

‘*That’s verra like it. It’s th’ sem in all th’ other 
affairs of life. Ye want to keep cool ’n’ never show 
yer hond, Amon that don’t know what ye’re to 
do kenn’t anticipate ye.” 

‘Isn't it impossible for any one whose hands 
are not thoroughly hardened to play hand-ball ?” 

‘*So much th’ worrse for the ball if a mon’s 
honds ‘re harrd. Thet’s the curious part of it, 
To guide well the ball yer honds should be soft an’ 
soople. My honds, ye see, are like a wooman’s,” 

‘* How do you keep them so?” 

‘‘Thet’s the verra question a docherr once asked 
me, an’ I’d to tell him thet all I did was to wash 
them well in verra warrm waterr before they'd 
get cool afterr the gaem.” 

‘‘Do you think a man’s size has anything to do 
with his success at hand-ball ?” 

‘‘Not a bit in the wurrld. It’s all a question of 
science ’n’ intelligence. Luk at the foine player 
Courtenay is, an’ he weighs but an hundred ’n’ 
twenty pounds,” 

‘*Now that you are champion of the world, you 
have presumably no more honors to win, unless 
you can get over to the moon?” 

“Well,” said the champion, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘I’m champion of the wurrld, an’ thet’s 
all there is aboot that. But ther’s a mon from 
Austrrailye I am waitin’ to meet whinever he'll 
agree,” Zax. 


WINTER SUNSHINE ON GALILEE 
BEACH. 


NALILEE BEACH is a section of that long, 

W sandy strip of New Jersey coast extending 
southward from Sandy Hook, and separating the 
broad, placid Shrewsbury River on the one hand 
from the tempestuous Atlantic Ocean on the other. 
An unbroken succession of fishing - villages, life- 
saving stations, bathing-beaches, hotels and Sum- 
mer colonies of fashion, strung along a railroad 
that runs to the extreme point of Sandy Hook, 
extends from the base of the Highlands to Long 
Branch, a distance of half a dozen miles. In 
stormy weather, this is one of the roughest places 
on the whole coast-line. The great surges burst 
upon the beach with awe-inspiring roar, and many 
a noble vessel is **docked in sand.” But in this 
ever-varying climate there are many days of Win- 
ter when the sun shines with genial and almost 
languid light and warmth upon the clean white 
+hore, which contrasts so vividly with the dark 
purple and green of the heaving sea, Then the 


fishermen of Seabright prepare their nets and 
lines, and their wives and children enjoy an ex- 
hilarating sun-bath such as Old Point Comfort 








itself could not surpass. Such is the scene depicted 
in the engraving on page 340, from a sketch made 
scarcely twenty-four hours after one of the wild- 
est storms of the season. 





THE NEW DYNAMITE CRUISER 
“VESUVIUS.” 

HE new dynamite cruiser Vesuvius, the first of 
her type, has turned out a complete success 

in the matter of speed ; and there seems to be no 
doubt that the forthcoming trials of the pneumatic 
dynamite guns, on the Zalinski system, which she 
carries, will prove equally satisfactory. This ex- 
pectation appears to be the further justificd by 
the fact that, presumably as a result of the success 
of the experiment embodied in the Vesuvius, two 
new Bills have been introduced in Congress, one 
of which proposes to construct two steel rams at 
a cost of $1,500,000, to be armed with heavy rifled 
dynamite guns and pneumatic torpedo-throwers, 
while the other provides for two steel cruisers, at 
a cost of $750,000 each, armed in a like fashion. 
The method in which the pneumatic dynamite- 
throwers are mounted on the Vesuvius, together 
with an illustration of the supposed effect of their 
projectiles upon a modern iron-clad, is interest- 
ingly shown on page 336. Of course the range, 


accuracy and destructive power of this novel en- | 


gine of modern warfare are yet to be ascertained 
by careful trial and experiment ; but it is certain 
that great hopes have been inspired by its per- 
formances thus far. 

As to the speed of the Vesuvius, on the recent 
trial trip from the Cramps’ ship-yard in Phila- 
delphia, down the Delaware River and Bay, she 
covered a measured course of 4.57 knots in 12 
minutes and 44 seconds, showing a speed of 21.47 
knots per hour. The contract calls for a speed of 
20 knots an hour. This run of 4.57 knots was 
understood as being in lieu of the four runs over 
the measured mile mentioned in the contract. 
The Trial Board, however, asked for a second run 
over the course. This run was made in 15 minutes 
34 seconds, with only two out of the four boilers 
under forced draught. In consequence the steam- 
pressure was, maximum 160, minimum 128, and 
revolutions mean 258, as against steam maximum 
165, minimum 145, revolutions mean 268, on the 
first run, 


EMIN PASHA’S WORK. 





‘*THIRTEEN and a half months have elapsed,” 


says the New York Sun, ‘‘since Emin Pasha pen- 
ned the last lines that have reached his friends in 
Europe. We know that then this remarkable man 
was hopefully facing the future, determined that 
the seeds of order, good government and civiliza- 


and sometimes Japanese. He is fond of meats, 
and has a well-trained Japanese cook to serve 
them for him. It is not customary for him to eat 
with the Empress, and he usually eatsalone. After 
breakfast is over he goes to his study, and here at 
nine o’clock he receives such Ministers of State as 
have matters to report to him. He knows his 
Ministers and understands the departments over 
which they are placed. His audiences with them 
often last until twelve o’clock. At this hour he re- 
turns to his own room and takes his lunch. This 
usually consists of fish, meats, bread and wines. 
He is a good eater and likes good wine. 

*** After lunch His Majesty spends some time in 
reading the newspapers and books. All of the 
leading Japanese newspapers come to his palace, 
and he watches closely the current of public opin- 
ion. Many of the newspapers are marked, and in 
the case of the foreign papers of Japan, the more 
prominent articles are translated for him. Articles 
in the New York, London and Paris papers which 
have a bearing upon Japan are also translated and 
handed to him to read, and he is especially fond 
of the illustrated foreign papers. He thus keeps 
posted on what is going on the world over. After 
reading he takes his exercise, and his dinner comes 
in the evening. Sometimes the Empress dines 
with him, and at times the little prince, who is the 
heir to the throne, has a seat at the table. Both 
have, however, their separate establishments. The 
dinner is served in table d'héle style and with all 
the European accompaniments. 

‘**He is especially fond of horseback - riding. 
He has about three hundred horses in the imperial 
mews, and he sits a horse well. He has a big race- 
track in the grounds of the new palace, and he is 
much interested in horse-breeding as well as in 
horse-racing. He attends the races in Tokio and 
in Yokohama, and is fond of watching his nobles 
play polo. This game is often played inside of 
the palace-grounds, and His Majesty hunts deer 
and wild pigs on his imperial preserves, He 
shoots well, but as a rule he prefers to watch the 
others hunt. A great party of nobles accompanies 
him, and there are many pheasants as well as 
the larger game. Another favorite pursuit of the 
Emperor is duck-netting, and there will be oppor- 
tunities for this sport in the new palace-grounds, 
As in other sports, the Emperor prefers to look 
on, though he sometimes throws a net himself.’ ” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
As A wood-preservative, naphthaline is now nsed 


in Scotland, its action being to destroy all albu- 
minoid compounds in the wood, leaving it dry and 


| clean to handle, and with only a faint aromatic 


tion which he had planted in Central Africa should | 


not die if he had the strength to save them. He 
still maintained ten stations, scattered over all 
parts of his province. He had 2,000 trained sol- 
dicrs, mostly natives of the country, whose courage 
and fidelity he had tested in several battles with 
the Mahdist forces, in the last of which he dealt 
the Soudanese so heavy a blow that they let him 
alone until this year. 

‘* He had for two years kept himself most of the 
time in the southern part of his province, because 
in that direction alone was there any hope of re- 
opening communication with Europe. There he 
was at Wadelai a year ago last November, making 
garments of cotton he had planted and spun, mak- 
ing shoes of ox-hides he had taught the people to 
tan, using honey instead of sugar, hibiscus-seeds 
instead of coffee, making candles of wax, and soap 
of tallow mixed with ashes, living on a few vege- 
tables and meat, and waiting for Stanley, of whose 
coming he had heard. ‘I will on no account leave 
my territory,’ he wrote. ‘Ajl we ask is a free and 
safe trade route to the coast. Evacuate our terri- 
tory? Certainly not.’ 

‘What had this man done for the region through 
which the Upper Nile flows for 400 miles? When 
he assumed its government, ten years ago, it was 
costing Egypt $160,000 a year above the revenue 
it afforded. In four years he had expelled all the 
Arab slave-dealers in his province. He had sup- 

lanted most of the Egyptian troops by natives he 

ad trained to arms. He had introduced the cul- 
tivation of cotton, indigo, coffee and rice. He had 
rebuilt all his stations, had constructed permanent 
roads and established a weekly mail between them, 
introduced camels and oxen for transport, and the 
last year he was able to communicate with Cairo 
he turned into the Egyptian treasury a net profit 
of $40,000. He was, besides, loved by all the tribes 
who lived in his territory. ‘These natives,’ he 
wrote last year, ‘have stuck bravely to me, and 
they deserve the best government and help that 
can be given them.’ 

“The saddest news we have heard from Africa 
in many a day is that the work of this great and 
many-sided man is probably at an end, and that 
the people he so ably and heroically served are re- 
mitted again to barbarism and the slave-hunter. 
And the calamity is doubly grievous if that other 
great friend of Africa, who laid in the Congo basin 
foundations of progress like those Emin Pasha was 
rearing in the heart of the continent, is now the 
sharer of his terrible misfortunes.” 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Philade}phia Press 
writes : ‘‘The Emperor of Japan is rich, He is 
allowed $2,500,000 a year for his household de- 
partment, and his private fortune is large and in- 
creasing. 


keeps himself well informed as to his investments, 
Some of these are in the public lands and roads, 
and they are, of course, managed by officials ap- 
pointed by him. The household department is as 
much a part of the Japanese Government as is our 
Navy or Department of War a part of the United 
States Government, It has to do with all matters 
relating to the imperial palace and to the Mikado, 
It prescribes the ceremonies and attends to mat- 
ters connected with the life of the Emperor and 
Empress. It has a board of chamberlains, a board 
of ceremonies, a department which takes care of 
the Emperor’s horses, and one which has charge 
of the imperial sepulchres. It contains a bureau 
of nine imperial physicians, and I note that Prince 
Iwakura is grand master of the imperial kitchen 
and its cooking. 

‘Tt was at the Imperial Household Department 
that I held my interview with the Court Chamber- 
lain. We sat for two hours together and chatted 
of the Emperor's habits, ‘His Majesty,’ said he, 
‘is a very studious man. He rises early and break- 
fasts at seven or eight o'clock. He uses the knife 
and fork in eating when he takes foreign food, 
and he adopts the chopsticks at his Japanese din- 
ners. He eats at a table and sits upon chairs, He 
varies his meals, sometimes taking foreign food 








The Chamberlain tells me that he thor- | 


oughly understands business matters, and that he | t.um of the sun 


smell. The naphthaline is melted in a vessel ca- 
pable of being tightly sealed, and in this the wood 
is saturated. 

SPECTACLES (to be used in surgical operations), 
lit by means of a small electric lamp, are a new in- 
vention. The lamp is arranged to send a beam of 





cool light on the part to be examined ; meanwhile | 
the rims of the spectacles exclude the outside light | 


from the observer's eyes. The current is conveyed 
to the lamp by wires connected to the small ter- 
minals, 

Drs. HENOQUE and FREDEL, in a communication 
made to the Biological Society of Paris, state that 
the extraction of a tooth may be rendered painless 
by spraying the neighborhood of the external ear 
with ether. The anesthesia of the trigeminous so 
produced extends to the dental nerves, and thus 
renders the production of the general anesthesia 
needless, 

An old toy has been reproduced in the form of a 


paper-weight containing an apparently living bird | 


or insect. A miniature electric generator in the 
base causes the artificial creature to flap its wings 
and produce a peculiar rustling sound, the imita- 
tion being so deceptive that a certain sensitive 
lady accused the inventor of cruelty in imprison- 
ing a live butterfly to die of starvation. A new 
lamp-shade contains a vaned wheel so mounted 
that the current of heated air from the lamp 
rotates a series of colored bands, behind a per- 
forated design on the shade, producing a beautiful 
effect. 





Mr. F. H. Suexron tells how to thaw frozen | 


pipes: ‘‘I took from over the pipe some four or 
five inches—just a crust—of earth ; I put a couple 
of bushels of lime into the space, poured water 
over the lime and slacked it, and then put canvas 
over that, and rocks on the canvas, so as to keep 
the wind from getting underneath. Next morn- 
ing, on returning there, I found that the frost had 
been drawn out from the ground for nearly three 
feet. You can appreciate what an advantage that 
was ; for picking through frozen ground with the 
thermometer below zero is no joke. 
we have tried it several times. It is an excellent 
ge if you have time enough to let the lime work. 
n the day-time you cannot afford to waste the 
time ; but if you have a spare night in which to 
work, it is worth while to try it.” 
Proressor JoHn A. BrasHEAr, of Allegheny 
City, expects to astonish the astronomical] world 


Since then | 


by two telespectroscopes which he has just com- | 
pleted for Professor Lewis Swift, of the Warner | 


Observatory, at Rochester, N.Y., and W. R. Brooks, 
of the Smith Observatory, at Geneva, N.Y. They 
are the largest instruments of the kind ever con- 
structed. One of the additional features added is 
for use in observing the hydrogen-flames which 
extend for great distances beyond the sun’s sur- 
face. On the new instrument the position of both 
observer and spectroscope are permanent. 
tain parts of the instrument are illuminated by a 
tiny electric light of three-candle power. There 
is also an attachment for photographing the spec- 
and stars. It was Professor 


| Brashear who made the grand spectroscope for 
| the Lick Observatory in California. 


| danger ? 


Tue Boston Transcript says: ‘There are on 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE population of Texas, by a census just 
taken, is in round numbers 2,025,000. 


Tue story that the Pope refused to bless reli- 
qnaries sent to him by an Irish priest is said to be 
a fabrication. 


A WATERMELON Trust has been organized in 
Sonth Carolina, It represents growers controlling 
over 6,000 acres. 


A party London edition of the New York Herald, 
on the lines of that now published in Paris, will 
shortly be issued. 


Tue Italian Chamber of Deputies has adopted 
the motion to expend 86,000,000 lire in military 
and railway improvements. 


Tue British Honse of Commons has rejected, 
by a vote of 167 to 160, the Bill providing for the 
closing of taverns on Sanday. 


Tue police census returns show the population 
of the City of Albany, N. Y., to be : Males, 49,903 ; 
females, 53,006. Total, 102,909. . 


_A Sr. Pererspure paper says that Persia has 
yielded every point contended for by Russia in the 
matter of the Consulship at Meshed. 


_ THE President pardoned 136 convicts during the 
fiscal year ended June 30th, and granted amnesty 
under the Edmunds Law in three cases. 


Batu (Me.) ship-builders have launched during 
the present year twenty-five vessels, with a gross 
tonnage of 12,205.02, and representing a value of 
$400,000. 


Tue Indian Territory Convention just held at 
Hot Springs, Ark., passed resolutions in favor of 
the immediate opening of the Territory to white 
settlement. 


THz Augusta (Ga.) National Exposition was 
closed on the 18th inst., after a successful run of 
forty-five days. More than 200,000 people visited 


| the Exposition. 


_ Last Sunday week, for the first time, the saloons 
in Washington were tightly closed all day. No 
amount of persuasion or personal influence could 
procure a drink anywhere. 


Ir is estimated that $100,000 has been sent as 
Christmas gifts to Ireland from Boston—nearly 
all of it by the servant-girls of that city and vicin- 
ity—during the last fortnight? One house alone 
drew drafts for $60,000. 


Iw the trial of a trade-mark suit in London, En- 
gland, the other day, a phonograph was introduced 
to reproduce a letter and other papers. The instru- 
ment worked successfully, and the presiding judge 
was surprised and pleased. 


TuE South Carolina Senate has rejected the Dill 
to establish a home for disabled Confederate »«l- 
diers and sailors, and passed a Bill amending the 
present pension laws by limiting the total amount 
to be paid out annually to $50,000. 


THE new Servian elections have resulted in an 
overwhelming majority against King Milan; which 
may cause him to abdicate. In that case Queen 
Natalie is likely to reign in Servia as regent during 
poe minority of her son, the Crown Prince Alex- 
ander. 


INTELLIGENCE from Hayti is to the effect that 
early in December President Légitime sent his 
three gun-boats to bombard Cape Haytien, the 
stronghold of the insurgents. ‘The fleet made 
the attack, but did not succeed in reaching the 
town with their shells. 


Tue Honorable Artillery Company of London, 
the oldest military body in the world, a portion of 
whose members visited America recently, has been 
dissolved by Queen Victoria, owing to the dissatis- 
faction on the part of the Prince of Wales and 
others with the financial management of the or- 
ganization. 


Tunree children, two nine-year-old girls and a 
seven-year-old boy, who had come alone from 
Germany, passed through New York recently en 
route to Texas. They had leather belts tied around 
their waists with this note attached : ‘‘ To All Con- 
ductors—These children, three of them, are bound 
for Galveston, Texas, where they will find their 
father. They are on the way from Germany. 
Their tickets are in their pockets.” 


A FREE-THINKING ScHOOL Society has been or- 
ganized by the anarchists and socialists of Chi- 
cago, with the ultimate design of forming a system 
of day-schools. Its object for the present is the 
establishment of secular Sunday-schools in Chi- 
cago. Discarding the Bible as unfit to be put into 
the hands of children, it proposes to teach as sub- 
stitutes history, science and socialism. Similar 
organizations are perfecting in New York, Mil- 
waukee, and at other points. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT HARRISON and Vice-president- 


| elect Morton have been elected honorary members 


Cer- 


record enough accidents similar to that which | 


wrecked the oat-meal factory in Chicago, a fort- 
night since, to prove the somewhat recent theory 
that the impalpable dust of any inflammable ma- 
terial may become a dangerous explosive. When 
this idea was first advanced it was scouted as 


pre- | 


posterous ; but unbelief and ridicule did not deter | 


investigation, and scientific investigation proved | 


the fact. But the question may be asked, If dust 


is an explosive, why are not our mills and facto- | 
| declaration had been made of the purpose to delay 


ries, with their dust-laden atmosphere, in constant 


| day, instead of at long intervals? The answer is, 


that although in all these places there is a con- 
stant menace, it is only at rare intervals that all 
the conditions are right. 
matter, the danger-point is not when there is more 
or less dust in theair, but when the tine powder 
and air are combined in just that proportion to 
form an explosive medium, Then, and only then, 


| a spark may arouse into terrific activity the off- 


| 


spring of the union of these two harmless sub- 
stances,” 


Why is there not a dust explosion every | 


If we understand the | 


| 


of the ** Vanderbilt Benevolent Association ” of 
Charleston, 8. C,, an organization composed of 
the best social elements of the city. A letter from 
General Harrison was read to the association, 
which has decided to take part in his inauguration 
ceremonies. The ‘* Vanderbilts ” will be the only 
white organization there from the State, and Gen- 
eral Harrison promises to give them a special re- 
ception, 

On Sunday night, December 16th, a party of 
negroes, led by two whites, fired upon a con- 
stable’s posse of white men near Wahalak, Miss., 
who were seeking to arrest one of the blacks. 
Three white men were killed and six wounded. 
Great excitement ensued, and a large force gath- 
ered to attack the negroes, burning a number of 
cabins, etc., that the latter had occupied. The 
negroes took refuge in the swamps, and at the 
agen writing none of them have n captured, 
n various parts of South Carolina, affrays be- 
tween negroes and whites are also reported. 


In a debate in the British House of Commons, 
last week, it was denied by the Government that a 


the appointment of a successor to Lord Sack- 
ville until General Harrison is installed as Pres- 
ident, Sir James Fergusson added that “ the sym- 
pathy and friendship between the two nations 
were too sincere to be affected by this incident of 
Lord Sackville’s dismissal.” As to the Fisheries 
question, it was stated that while the papers con- 
nected with the recent conference could not now 
be laid before the House, it was satisfactory to 
know that during the last fishing-season there 
had been no disputes between Canadians and 
Americans. 
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| A PLEASANT DECEMBER DAY ON THE NEW JERSEY COAST.—PREPARING THE LINES FOR THE MORROW’S FISHING. 
A SCENE AT GALILEE. 


FRoM A SKETCH BY JOS, BECKER.—SEE PAGE 339. 
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WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS TOs 
GEORGIA & FLORIDA RESORTS. 
Via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


As THE tide of travel turns southward, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has placed on sale at 
the principal ticket-offices of its system Winter 
excursion tickets to the prominent resorts in 
the Sonthern States. Besides Asheville and Hot 
Springs, N. C., and Thomasville, Ga., the points 
embraced are Palatka, Sanford, Ocala, Leesburg, 
Orlando, Tallahassee, Punta Gorda, Tavares, Cedar 
Keys and Tampa, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. These 
tickets will be sold at the usual low rates, and will 
be good for return passage until May 3lst, 1889. 
They are valid for use south-bound within fifteen 
days from date of issue as stamped on back, and 
will admit of a stop-over at any point named on 
the ticket. 

For rates and detailed information consult the 
ticket-agents of the company. 


on — Premenen 


FUN. 


WE understand that the New York Four-in-hand 
Club is having a very fine set of table-ware made 
for its swell dinners. The dishes, appropriately 
enough, are to be of coachin’ china.— Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 

A CERTAIN means of happiness is to keep Dr. 
Butu’s Coues Syrup in every family. 

For headache, toothache, earache and backache, 
SALVATION O1n is a certain cure. 


McSor.ey —‘‘ I see there was a row in your street 
last night ; I'm glad the trouble has come toa head 
at last.” McGuf'—‘* Well, I'm not.” MeSorley — 
‘Why not?’ McGuff (emphatically) —* Because it 
was my head.”’—Lowell Citizen. 


A Cuicaco boy went out and threw himself under 
a train of cars because his mother refused to give 
him a cooky. Mothers cannot be too careful how 
they thwart the desires of their a When 
their hopeful bawls for a cooky they should give it 
to him forthwith. In the event of not having the 
cooky convenient, a half-hour in a dark closet ora 
taste of a slipper might be used with advantage.— 
Boston Transcript. 


ADDITIONAL EXPRESS TRAIN 
AND QUICKENED TIME BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


In order to relieve the pressure of the increas- 


ing volume of travel on existing trains between | 


this city and Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will, on and after December 17th, 
place in service a new fast express, with parlor 
cars attached, leaving New York 3:30 p.m., and 
arriving Philadelphia 5:43. At the same time the 
express now leaving New York at 3:20 p.m. will 
be changed to leave at 3 p.m. This arrangement 
will greatly increase the facilities of travel be- 
tween the two cities at the most convenient hours 
of the afternoon. 

The Southern express leaving New York 9 p.m. 
for Philadelphia and Washington will be quickened 
twenty-three minutes, and arrive at Philadelphia 
11:47 P.M. 

The local train service between New York and 
Rahway will be increased by several additional 
trains. 








MEAT VERSUS SALT. 

Scrence teaches us that salt meat has consider- 
ably less nutritive power than fresh meat. The 
same principle applies in a higher degree to a num- 
ber of liquid extracts of meat, or so-called beef-tea, 
or bouillons, which are being offered to the Ameri- 
can public at prices entirely out of proportion to 
their real nutritive value. According to analysis 
by Dr. Rudolph Sendtner, published by the Royal 
Analytical Institute of Munich, most of these liquid 
extracts contain only a very small proportion of 
real extract of meat, but an enormous quantity of 
salt, with the addition of some flavoring ingredi- 
ents like celery, or similar stuff; and in analyzing 
five different sorts, Dr. Sendtner obtained the fol- 
lowing results : 

No.1 being considered as one unit of extract of meat, 
* 2 is equal to 1.2. 
ae - 2.43. 


‘ 4 " 2.84. 
* 5, the real Liebig Company's Extract of meat, be- 
ing equal to 6.20. 


And in calculating, the quantity of salt added to 
the different soris: 
No. 1 contains 
oe o 


++.55 per cent, 
56 7) “ 








2 56. 

“ ¢ sie 52.68 

*% * 5459 0=C* 
No. 5 (the Company’s Extract) contains no added 
salt atall. This proves to a certainty that the con- 
sumer, in using these various sorts of liquid extract 
of meat (bouillons), pays mainly for a very stron 
solution of common salt, slightly flavored with 
some extract of meat, and some other ingredients 
of no nutritive value. Beef-tea made from Lizsie 
Company's Extract or Mezar is, therefore, of far 
greater nutritive value as a stimulant, and infi- 
ey cheaper at present retail prices. Purchasers 
should be sure to get the genuine, with signature 
of Justus von Liebig in blue ink on the label. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, al- 
sree leetnatien, and promotes a healthy growth of 

e Hair. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND SINGERS 


Can use “Brown's Bronchial Troches” as freely as 
requisite, containing NOTHING THAT CAN INJURE THE 
system. They are invaluable in allaying the hoarse - 
ness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, zr- 
FECTUALLY CLEARING and STRENGTHENING the voice. 

“They greatly relieve any uneasiness in the throat,” 
—8. 8. Curry, Teacher of Oratory, Boston.—{ Adv. } 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooraine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


Tae Cirype Steam-suip Company has just added 
to its fleet the Jroguois, which is the most luxurious 
steam-ship in use for Southern travel, besides bein 
the fastest. The outlook for travel to Florida indi- 
cates an old-time season in that popular Winter 
resort, 





CATARRH CURED. 


A CLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ev- 
ery known remedy, at last found a recipe which 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self. 
addressed stamped envelope to Pror. J. A. Law- 
RENCE, 8&3 Warren St., New York City, will receive 
— recipe free of charge. 
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Cc. C. SHayne, Manufacturer of Sealskin Gar- 
ments, newest styles, and all leading fashionable 
furs, 103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion Book 
mailed free. Send your address. 


Tue superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength 


NO CHRISTMAS TABLE 
Suovu.p be without a bottle of ANcostuRaA BirreErs, 
the world-renowned appetizer, of exquisite flavor. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


(Jane Gunmores (6, 


Li mited, 





921 Broadway and 151 Fifth Ave., 
connecting. 
Presents for the Holidays 
im 
Pottery, Porcelain and Giass from 
the best European and American 
Factories, in large variety. Good 
values for the money. 








a —— SS 
innit ry A cleanse the blood, which is the 
fountain of health, by using Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery, and good digestion, a 
fair skin, buoyant spirits, and bodily health 
and vigor will be established. 

Golden Medical Discovery cures all humors, 
from the common pimple, blotch, or eruption, 
to the worst Scrofula, or blood-poison. Es- 
peas y has it proven its efficacy in curing 
Salt-rheum or Tetter, Eczema, Erysipelas, 
Fever -sores, Hip-joint Disease, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Enlarged Glands, Goi- 
9 or Thick Neck, and Eating Sores or 
Jicers. 

Golden Medical Discovery cures Consump- 
tion (which is Scrofula of the Lungs), by its 
wonderful blood - purifying, invigorating, 
and nutritive properties, if taken in time. 
For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, Catarrh in the Head, Bron- 
chitis, Severe Coughs, Asthma, and kindred 
affections, it is a sovereign remedy. It 
prompey cures the severest Coughs. 

For Torpid Liver, Biliousness, or ‘* Liver 
Complaint,’ Dyspepsia, and indigestion, it is 
an unequaled remedy. Sold by druggists. 
Price $1.00, or six bottles for $5.00. 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S COCOA: THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 

p BREAKFAST COCOA, 
- and other preparations. 
@&. ©. WILBUR & SOAS, Chocolate Manuf'r’s., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOKER'S BITTERS 


tue OLDEST anp BEST or ai 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND as Fine a CorpDIAL AS EVER MADE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r and Prop's, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
very agreeable to take, for 


: Constipation, 
hemorrh oids, bile, 
loss of sepet te, tric 
and intestinal troublesand 
e arisin, 


headach: 


& 
from _ them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 




















A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nouns a re Service Gazette.” 

ie simply wit ing water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Chemists, 
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MOST AS PALATABLE 
BT AS MILK. 


So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


it ik ’ 
SCOTT’S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Drveaists. Scott & Bowne, New Ycrk. | 

















3u the High Court of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 





petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 


Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 


(CARTERS 
IVER 
] VAR 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Distress after 


eating, Painin the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Little Liver Pills are 
equally valuable in Constipation, curing and pre- 
venting this annoying complaint, while they also 
correct all disorders of the stomach, stimulate the 
liver and regulate the bowels. Even if they only 


~ HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those who 
suffer from this distressing complaint; but fortu- 
nately their goodness does notend here,and those 
who once try them will find these little pills valu- 
able in so many ways that they will not be wil- 
ling todo withoutthem. But after allsick head 


ACHE 


Is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it while 
others do not. 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills are very small and 
very easy to take. One or two pills make a dose. 
They are strictly vegetable and do not gripe or 
purge, but by their gentle action please all who 
use them. In vialsat 25 cents; five for $1. 
by druggists everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York, 


Small Fil, Suall Dose, Small Price 


Ww Beis & co., 


Virest Prize Medal, Vienne, =a Successors to 
Cc. WEIS, 
Mfrs.of Meerschaum Pipes 
Smokers’ Articles, ete. 
wholesale & retail. Repairing 
done. Circular free. 399 
we ¢ N.Y. Factories, 69Walker 
8t., Vienna, Austria. Sterling 
silver-mounted Pipes, etc.. made in newest d 


























“American Watches — 
Are Sweeping the World.” 


ABOUT AMERICAN WATCHES. 


A Magazine Article and an Interview wiki 
Charles S. Crossman. 
From New York Times, December 3d, 1888. 

Tue December number of the American Magazine 
—which has shown so much encouragement to 
American ideas and industries—contains an inter- 
esting article on American watch-making. The au- 
thor of the article gives a graphic and accurate 
record of this industry in the United States, and he 
quotes Mr. Chas. S. Crossman, of the firm of Chas. 
S. Crossman & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, in the consid- 
eration of its commercial aspects. Although Mr. 
Crossman’s firm are general dealers in watches of 
all makes, he speaks very strongly in the American 
article in favor of American watches. For example, 
he says, “If a person asks me why I consider the 


| American watches superior to all others, I answer 


that, aside from that kind of sentiment which often 
induces one to patronize home industry, there are 
practical reasons why the American watch, and 
especially the Elgin, is the best, and why it sells 
best. The American watch will, as a rule, stand 
more hard usage and :till keep good time ; its ex- 
posed parts may not be so elaborately finished as 
some grades of Swiss watches of comparatively 
the same commercial value, but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the fine temper of the steel 
parts, the close adjustment to temperature, the in- 
terchangeability « f the parts of the movement, and 
the ease with which they are procured for re} air- 
ing purposes. .... The question of relative merit 
in Swiss and American movements may still be an 
open one—personally, I prefer the American move- 
ment; but our cases are, beyond doubt, more el- 
egant and artistic than those made in Europe. 
Therefore I have no hesitation in advising Ameri- 
cans to buy American watcles—for their strength, 
their accuracy and their beauty. We Americans, 
finally, now furnish England and her colonies with 
most of their watches ; and that seems, also, to be 
a potent argument in favor of American manufact- 
ure.” 

Mr. Crossman is a high authority on watches, and 
his opinions, as quoted, have spec al value at this 
holiday season. With a view to obtaining further 
information from him, a reporter called yesterday 
and had the following brief interview with him: 

** What has been the effect of the political cam- 
paign upon the sale of American witches?” asked 
the reporter. 

“* Very encouraging,” replied Mr.Crossman. ‘ The 
American watch has come more than ever to the 
front. We really notice a difference since the late 
campaign. You see. the political speakers cited 
ours as one of the * protected industries’ that are 
‘sweeping the world.’ Senator Cullom, General 
Stewart L. Woodford and others have unquestion- 
ably done the industry much good through their 
speeches.”’ 

‘* What about the prices of American watches ?” 

“They are exceptionally low at present. Let me 
show you a few samples.”’ Here Mr. Crossman laid 
before the reporter many styles of American gold 
watches for gentlemen. The cost of these range: 
between $50 and $60, much to the reporter's su 
prise. Other very fine watches cost from $65 to 
$85. Tuen there was an endless variety of ladics’ 
watches at very low cost. On the whole, it seen: d 
clear enough that a visit to Messrs. Crossman & 
Co. would & advantageous to intending purclus- 
ers, whether in the line of watches, diamonds or 
jewelry. 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO., 
JEWELERS, 


23 Maiden Gane, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
A 
MWe 


Richly » Embroidered + Fabrics, 
GAUZES, FRENCH TULLES, 


Silk Muslin and Crepe de Chine, for 
Bridesmaids and Evening Costumes. 

WHITE AND COLORED BROCADES. 
BROCADED AND METAL EFFECTS. 


Novelties in Beaded Nets, 
.Laces and Trimmings. 


RICH FURS AND FUR GARMENTS. 


N26K28 Chew St 
Philadelphia 








| (HE CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 





New York, Charleston and Florida Lines. 

Steamers are appointed to sail from Pier <9, Kast 
River, N. Y., at 3 P.M. as follows: 

For JACKSONVILLE, FLA., every TUESDAY di- 
rect; every FRIDAY, calling at Charleston. 

For CHARLESTON, 8. C., every Tues. and Friday. 

For FERNANDINA, FLA., every Tuesday, calling 
at Charleston. ; 

NORTHBOUND steamers are appointed to sail as 
per schedule in local peers. 

From JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Thurs. & Sundays. 

From FERNANDINA, FLA., Sundays. 

From CHARLESTON, 8. C., Mon.,Tues & Fridays. 

The fleet is composed of the following elegant 
steamers: IROQUOIS (new), Capt. E. Kemble ; 
CHEROKEE, Capt. B. Doane ; SEMINOLE, Capt. 
8S. C. Platt; YEMASSEE, Capt. H. A. Bearse ; DEL- 
AWARE, Capt. I. K. Chichester. 

This is the only line of steamers running through 
to JACKSONVILLE, FLA., without change. 

For further information apply to WM. P. CLYDE 
& CO., General Agents., 35 Broadway, New York ; 
12 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa, 

THEO. G. EGER, Traffic Manager, 35 B’dway, N.Y. 





Golden HairWash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 

1 per bottle; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS. 
| FA. of fine H Hair Goods. 
va Avenug. New York. 


| ==), | 


| fee 4 et ere 
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Dress the Hair 


With Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Its cleanli- 
ness, beneficial effects on the scalp, and 
lasting perfume commend it for uni- 
versal toilet use. It keeps the hair soft 
and silken, preserves its color, prevents it 
from falling, and, if the hair has become 
weak or thin, promotes a new growth. 


“To restore the original color of my 
hair, which had turned prematurely 
gray, I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with en- 
tire success. I cheerfully testify to the 


Efficacy 


of this preparation.”—Mrs. P. H. David- 
son, Alexandria, La. 

“‘T was afflicted some three years with 
scalp disease. My hair was falling out 
and what remained turned gray. I was 
induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, anid 
in a few weeks the disease in my scalp 
disappeared and my hair resumed its 
original color.”’—(Rev.) 8S. S. Sims, 
Pastor U. B. Church, St. Bernice, Ind. 

“A few years ago I suffered the entire 
loss of my hair from the effects of tetter. 
I hoped that after a time nature would 
repair the loss, but I waited in vain. 
Many remedies were suggested, none, 
however, with such proof of merit as 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and I began to use it. 
The result was a!l I could have desired. 
A growth of hair soon came out all over 
my head, and grew to be as soft and 
heavy as I ever had, and of a natural 
color, and firmly set.”’—J. H. Pratt, 
Spofford, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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(MONON ROU 


OUISVILLE, REW & CHICAGO Ry. 
. —sS . 

The connecting link of Pullman travel between 
Chicago, Indianapelis, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Florida Resorts. Send for a Florida Guide. 

E. O. McCORMICK, G. P. A., Chicago. 











When you 


suv « DOOR MAT 


48K FORTHE | Polished Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” Calvanized Steel 


waTion av W/RE MAT 


and take no other. They are the Strongest, most 
Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 
reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 
than any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 
Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers. Made only by 


THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
Send for Dlustrated Price List, 


Mm. CRANS, 


Electrotyper and Stereotyper, 


17, 1) and 21 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 


ss 
“SA CANCER: URED! 


eMICHAEL, 
St., BUFFALO, A. I. 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


RITING PAPERS by thé NGRAVED VISIT 
POUND. Nearly double ING PLATE and 5) 
the quantity than by the 


Carbs, $1.00. Wed 
quire for same money. ding Invitations. 
‘end stamp for samples and price. lis 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO. ‘927 ARCH ST., 


PHILA., PA. 

)4\ Instant relief, fina! cure iu a few days,and 

iP) never returns; no purge; no salve ; no 
suppository. Remedy mailed free. 

Address, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., New York. 








to 88 aday. Samples worth $1.50, FREE; 
lines not under the horse’s feet. Write Brews- 
ter Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 















MRE YOU RUPTURED? 


That is the question; Are you Ruptured? If so, use 


FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, 
The only quick, safe, sure and permanent CURE for 
HERNIA (Breach) or RUPTURE. This great remedy 
has cured many persons every year for the last 20 
years, AND THEY HAVE STAYED CURED. It cures by 
yenetrating through the pores of the skin and build- 
ng up and strengthening the abdominal wall, at 
the came time closing the hernial opening. The 
Remedy is generally used in connection with a 
truss. Children in arms are cured without a truss. 
‘The pressure can be relaxed gradually, and 

THE TRUSS ABANDONED 
in 6 or 8 weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to cure 
an ordinary case, 5. Sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, $1. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Full directions with 
each package. O. FRINK, Sole Proprietor, 234 
Broadway, New York (opposite Post-office). 





PATENT ELECTRO RADIANT 


MACIC LANTERNS, 


The best ever made for the money. 
No. 2, with 12 slides, $12.00 
to be had of dealers or of the makers, 
J. 0. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman St., New York 
LANTERNS —STEREOPTICONS— VIEWS. 


ted. $1 hour. 50 articles. 
AE Sole tree. chk: Marshall, Lockport, NY. 
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\MIGHTIER* Tay jTHE SWORD 


Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink 
and last longer. 
i Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 
im! Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
a pen lo suit your hand. 


The ‘‘Federation”’ Holders not only prevent 
the pen from blotting, but give 


Price 5, 15 and 20 cents. Of all stationers, 














a firm grip. 





FEDERATION 
HOLDER 


4 
ON & GLASS 
EDINBURGH 











RFUMERY C0.’S 
LAVENDER SALTS 


WE are glad torecommend 
to our readers a delightful 
new invention brought out 
by the Crown Perfumery 
Co., of 177, New Bond 8t., 
London, England. 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 


LAVENDER SALTS, 
they have prepared a new 
invigorating Smelling Salts. 
Here we havea delightfully 
fresh perfume of Lavendcr, 
mingled with something 
most invigorating and re- 
freshing; a delightful addi- 
tion to every toilet tabic, 
nid @ most agreeable dco- 
dorizer.—Lady’s Pictorial 


e by all First-Class Druggists.” 


HOW TO MAKE 


THE CROWN PE 









Invigorating and Refreshing. 





It is im. 


Many ossible to 
ge fina ful 
Jaces are inan adver: 
deficient in tisement; 
beauty ow- send Ge, in 

stamps, anda 
ing to unde descriptive cir- 
veloped figures, cular, with testi- 
flat busts, ete., monials, will be 
which can be rema- Bent you sealed, by 
died by the use of return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


LE.MARSH & CO., Madison 84q., Phila., Pa. 





_EXCELSIOR: 





Acknowledged best for professionals and amateurs. 
send for price-list and particulars to the manufacturers. 
Fine Banjos from $4 to ge 

SOISTMAND 


50). 
N & SINCLAIR, 


M’f’rs Drums, Banjos, Tambourines and Musical Goods, | 


333 and 335 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ph t 20 Lovely full-length Beauties, only 10c.; 60 

0 0§ for 25c. THURBER & Co., Bay Shore, N.Y. 

Agents Wanted in All Parts of the United States 
for McCORMACK’S 


Side-Flue Wrought Iron Boiler, 


Patented August 24, 1886. 

enced men need apply. The Best Heating Ap- 

paratus in use for Low- Pressure work in the world. 

For descriptive circulars and particulars address, 

E. S. PARMELEE, Gen'l Ag’t, Wallingford, Conn. 
be cured by the Dr. J. L. Stephens Rem- 

edy, which never faila, while no other 


Of lV M treatment ever cures. We sd 
ED. 


lessly cured more than 10,000 cases. NO PAY TILL CU 
Address THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., LEBANON, OHIO. 


mp gr nse AMM ING 
ss MER 








or Morphine Habit in every form can only 





J.M.JONES. 
P.O.Box 1602 NY. 








Only the most experi- | 


| 





$1,000 SASH For THE BEST GUESS!! 


$10,000 in Cash to be Given PREF to Subscribers. 


rain 
} LIVER 01 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in 
the hepatic celis of the living fish, not depleted of 









| 


| ASK Your STATIONER OR 





its natural virtues by any process of refining, nor | 


weakened by being made into an emulsion 
with an equal quantity of water, glycerine, 
ete., which latter device makes water bring 
the price of Oil. 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, 
but instead, sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is always followed 
by satisfactory results. 

_—— It is more casily assimilated than other 
Olls. 

Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 


Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect lim- 


pidity. 

Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no 
more than the poorer qualities abounding in the 
stores. 

Because—It is readily obtainable ; all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 

Because—It is unquestionably the purest and 


best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SOHIEFFELIN & 00., New York. 
Sole Agents for U. 8S. and Canada, 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World ! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


NOTICE GREAT FALL IN PRICES. 


= 












\ VAN Quit Ui tn eS 


Skates at 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.75, $2, $2.50. $3, etc. 
C. RECHT, 183 Bowery, New York. 


ATENTS 


Patrick O’FaRRELL, At'ty at Law, 


PIUM HABIT Painlessly cured in 10 to 20 

Days, Sanitarium or Home 
Treatment. Trial Free. No Cure. No Pay. 
THE HUMANE REMEDY Co., La Fayette. Ind. 





Hi 
iN 








ForInvenrons! 


Send for Pamphlet. 
Washington, D.C. 








DR. HORNE’S ELECTRO-MAG. 
NETIC BRKLT postive cures 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LIVe 
5 KIDNEY and exhausting 
chronic diseases of bot. es. 
Contains 23 to100 de; 
Electricity. @UARANT 
“E,)=Toved, cheapest, scientific. powerful, due 

and “4 effective MEDICAL ELECTRIC BELTin the 
ORLD. Electric Suspensories free with Male Bolts. 
Grote bogus companies with many aliases and worth- 

imitations. ELECTRIC TRUSSES FOR RUPTURE, 





+h sex 
rees of 
D the 


9,000 cured Send stamp for illustrated pamphlet. 
OR. W. J. HORNE, INVENTOR, 191 WABASH AV., CHICAGO. 






















best guesses as to 


A quart of yellow corn has been put into one of Mason’s quart jars, and sealed. The 
measure is the ordinary quart measure, and noone knows the number of kernels it 
contains. The jar has been deposited in the vaults of a New York safe deposit compan 
and cannot be opened or counted until the expiration of this contest, Feb. Ist, 1B8 se 
The following 4,889 Presents will t 
the number of kernels of corn 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE CIVEN AWAY! 








hen be given to the 4.389 persons making the 


© jar contains. 

















CONDITIONS : 


months’ trial subscription. 






scriber to THE NEW 
The 50 cents 





rmanent reader. The Jar will be opened, 
EBRUARY Ist, 1859, 
frucesing nearess, “ ill receive the present of $ 
then T ON 
OF $1 000, and the next will be entitied 














8 ription to be accompanied w 
This offer is made for the sole 
eationsof the day. THE NEW 





i tin 100,000 American ho 
Park Row, N. Y.; Jos, 
Bankers, 129 Pear18t 








Address: 









GUESS IS F fest Re 
WHOSE GUES SF r J 
to the second. 
—To those who desire to form clubs among their friends, we will send six sub- 

TO CLUB RAISERS. scriptions for $2.50; twelve for ¢5; twenty-five for $10; fi Each 
ubse i ith the guess in plain figures 0) posite the hame an 


and making known one of the most popular publi- 
YORK MAGAZINE is replete with the choicest literature of the dey. 





purpose of advertisin 


ropose to 8 
refer to John F. Phi 
phers 





—No guess wiil be received and recorded except 


nd ala 


20 


and contains articles of value and interest from the most noted authors. 
moral tone, and the proprietors are determined and p: 
mes. As to our reliability we 
B. Stilwell & Co., Printers and Lith 
Boston, or any commercial agency 
Money may be sent by postal note, money order or 





1 Present to the person guessing the correct number of kernels, $1,000 
1 pi po 0 ~ nearest the correct number, - 50 
Eo ff making the next best guess, =” = BOG 
& Presents tothe 5 reons mak the next best gue 3100 each, 500 
to 772 nthe & pers: nking the next Bert guess, $100 cach, B29 
20 of “ 20 7 “ oe “ +. of 
50 oe “ 50 “ oe . oe 7 ii} 
100 “ % 100 oe oe “ ity o oe 
200 ct) “ 2co iid “ “ “ o 
500 te “o 5c0 “ ity co “ “ “ 

f ' 8,500 o “ 8,500 “ “ “ Ty ct) . 
4,309 Presents, - - - - Amounting to $10,000 


from a person who becomes a sub- 
YORK MAGAZINE, und sends FIFTY CENTS for a six 
is the regular subscription price, and is in no sense a pay- 
ment for the guess, but for the magazine, which we believe wiil be so interesting that you will become a 
and kernels of corn counted 


uess the actual number, 


E FIRST PRESENT 





d add 


Presents awarded 
Should no p rson ; uess the correct number of kernels the jar contains, the one 
ould two or more persons 


CEIVED WILL GLT T 
and s0 on, 


tty for $20, 


ress sent. 

















Itis finely illustrated, of high 
sum of money in order to place 


ure & Co., Advertising Agents, 29 
ogra , LOC Street, N. 

throughout the United States. 

letter. Stamps in amounts less than $1.00. 
WASHINGTON & CO., Publishers, 9 Murray St., New York, 


OUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


Y.; Rogers & Co., 











y¥i{NE LINEN 

W 1 t 4 ar V« h ‘ 

riting Papers. 

want a Day Book made to order, 
want a JOURNAL made to order, 
want a CasH Book made to order, 
want a LEDGER made to order, 
want a Recoxp made to order, 
want a CuEck Book made to order, 
want a SaLes Book’ made to order, 
want Paper for ConRESPONDENCE, 
want Paper for Letter HEADs, 
want Paper for Nore Heaps, 
want Paper for Bi.t HEADs, 
want Paper for Tyre WRITER use, 
want Writine Paper for any purpose, 


PRINTER 


If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
if. you 
if you 
If-you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 


For “ Linen Lepeer” Paper or 
“Linen Waitine”™ Paper, 
made by E 

¥ 7 ¥ 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Used by all STaTIONERS. 

Used by all BookBInDERs. 

Used by all LirnocraPHers. 

Used by all Printers. 

Sold by all Paper DEALERs. 


These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four Wor.p’s Farrs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books, 





OUK TRADE-MARK 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


Is THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
., three colors. 
The BEST 
PRESENT for 
children and 
adults. 
For $1.75 or 
5 $2.00 a good 
. . m average box. 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


IRONMOUNTAIN 

























M\ssourl 





PACIFIC : ROUTE. 
BUNA The Shortest Line 


TEXAS, MEXICO and CALIPORILA. 


Only one —- of cars via Laredo from St. Louis to 
City of Mexico. The shortest and Quickest Line. Through 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. St. Louis to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. ‘*‘ Only line that dees it.’’ 
Only Direct Line to the Great Hot Springs of 
Arkansas. Tickets via this Route on sale at all cou- 
pon ticket offices in the United States. 





& ’ 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable. 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. 
Now Patents & Important Improvements. 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 


Illustrated book of 400 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 


A. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








<1 MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sel 

ing articles in the world. 1 sample Fre3. 

Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit. Mich 
uuu Name on 25 New Hidden Name Cards, 72 Scrap Pic- 
ia 1 Ring, 1 Searf Pin and Agt’s Book of $@) Cards, 
— all for 10¢c. TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Conn. 





Frank Leslie's Christmas Book 


1888-9. 
A Delightful Holiday Book for the Young. 


Stories, Pictures; Information about All Parts of 
the World; Beast, Bird and Fish: Famous People 
and Places; Great Events, especially in our own 
country—all presented in a manner to interest the 
young. 

“Down the Snow-stairs ; Or, Good Night to Good 
Morning,” will be as popular as *“*Alice in Wonder- 
land"; and “Two Little Waifs in Paris’ will be a 


| favorite with all the little folk. 


} 








For sale at all newsdealers’, price One Dollar. 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
53 Park Place, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Pleasant Hours 


Is published the 5th of each month. 


EIGHTY PAGES 


—Oor— 
Pleasing and Entertaining Reading Matter, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 





This is one of the Cheapest Illustrated Monthly 
Story Books published. 


Retails at 15 Cents. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53-55-37 Para Place, New York City. 


*~MANUFAGTURED-: 





BG 








THE OLD, OR, 


Santa Ciaus 


A Weak Back Kept Stroup, 


a 


OLD STORY; 
a Good by = 


Hixburg 


= * 


R. H. 


pomattox Co., 


Gilliam, 
Va., 
PLASTERS have 


and labor for the 
troubled with a | 


Says < 
enabled 
last two 


ALLCOCK’S 
me to work 
years. I have been 
pain across my kidneys and a weakness 
of the at times, rendered 
me almost helpless. ‘The first relief I 
obtained was by wearing two ALLCOCK’s 
PLASTERS, and I use about two every | 
month, and I have no pain or difficulty. 
I consider them the best plaster in use. 
can not do without them. | 


spine which, 





I, for one, 


Beware of imitations, and do | Sold by al ineatainn 


not be deceived by misrepresen- 
Ask for Allcock’ S and | 


let no explanation or solicitation | 


tation. 


induce e you to acce pt a substitute. 


—— o~t— - 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore fai 
more economical, costing less than 
4H one cent a cup, It is delicious, | 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers ev erywhere. 


V. BAKER & (CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





will be 








ASSIGNEE’S SALE 
—OF— 
Ladies’ Hair Goods 


oabihiibias 
Your Own Price, this 
Week Only. 

Pure White, fit for the Dear 
Grandmother or a Duchess. | 
Steel and Silver Grays in 
Switches, for “* Mother's hair 
is getting thin.” 


THOMPSON, 224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ran 4 q 
LESLIE 
4ha 4 4 s 


FRANK 





THE EMPTY POCKET-BOOK. 


round again next year. 


BARBOU R's 





IRISH FLAK THREADS 


In Every Vv variety- 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Dealers throughout 
the » Country. 





ALLUSTR. ATED | NEWSPAPER. 








The Finest Meat-F baw oring Stock. | 


USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


Beef Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes. | 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.— Genuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s Signature in BLUE INK | 





across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t'd, London. 














BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


ot 


CATA LOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MAS 


> 


by Pecr’s Pat. Iuprovep 
Cusnionzsp Ear Darvums, 
w — Y WEE wer tly. 


—— Be the Illustrated book & — “nf 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, 








EARL & WILSON 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST RLD 


PRESS $3. Srgrent. News- 

PR T on per eine Type-setting easy, 
ae OUT OWnPrct rections, Send # stamps 

tthe CARDS iicisie"e %0., Meriden, Conn. 

, ROBES,” 
RENTS IN OUR 


a a 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 
12mo, pp. 128. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Pub’rs, 3&4 B'way, N.Y. 








same class.”’ 


| BENEDICT CO., 
| ton, He 




















1888. 


Sdn ie ant ak Sl Taleb 


Case of 1 dozen bottles, 830 net. 
s bottles, ®32 net. 


[DECEMBER 29, 





Berton “Sec” 
CHAMPAGNE, FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


REMINGTON - 


Standard Typewriter 





‘ase of 2 doz. 4 














gs LD MEDAL OR a SS 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD, at Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


OFFICIAL REPORT.—“ On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. 
Orr won the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. *Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the 


*Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used the Remington Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y, 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS, 








| "Thoroughly Mate, Practica, ‘api, business, 


| Single Case, $10.00 ; een Case, writes 72 charac- 
ters, $15.00. Walnut Case, $2.00 extra. 


CATALOGUES FREE. ACENTS WANTED. 


THE NEW MODEL Typewriter Dept., Popz Mra. Co., 79 Franklin St., 
Boston; 12 Warren St., New York; 
2 291 Wabash Ave., Chic ago. 
Crandall Type-Writer 
q 


Unequaled for speed, accuracy and durability. | 
Writing in plain sight, even to last letter. Change | 
of type in five seconds. Alignment can never 
change. The fewest parts of any standard type- 
writer. Only 28 keys, 84 characters. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list to IRELAND- 
Ltd., Sole Agents, Bingham- 











Young Ladies are you troubled with dandruff and 


¥. our hair yr! ons ae ean stop both by using 


New York Office, 157 Broadw lway. 


[MAGIC LANTERNS] 








uality of varying Quickly 
lany noxious 

notcontain grease. 
YUCCA has mye m in! ced to &, ewade on 


you can probab! tat the nearest Dri st. I 


not, send us ¢1 
and we wil 
BLIC "EXHIBITIONS, ete 
proftahie business Jor “7 eh: lage 4 sens 
fo Amusemen 


McALLI ISTE Re Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Stl StowNo N 
THE CELEBRATED 


Nos. 149 to 155 East 14th Street, New York. 


Alfred Dolge 
FELT SHOES, 











PIANOS 


And Preferred 
by the Leading 
Artists. 


PIANOS 


Are at Present 
the Most 
Popular, 











Perfect Ease 


AND 


COMFORT. 


Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women and Children. 


THE 


> 
2 
ath 


“1 





4 Sac 











Se 


COMFORT AND EASE, 
“Now for a comfortable evening 
after a wearisome day. Those felt 
slippers are real havens of rest for| 
my tired feet. Here is a capital idea! 


I will make Christmas presents of | 


Noiseless, Warm. Dorable, tei sige car oPins, Reis 


Nore.—This is a valuable Christmas suggestion to other good husbands, 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., (22 East |3th Street, New York. 


Preven Rheumatism and 
Cold Feet. 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 







| Mention Leslie's Illust’d Newspaper. 









Madam! See what (5 brit dot Lee 
bring you a sans le copy 


ous li tell how RteeBea 
olare” 


Sein acd er vs ress, the Col 
You bt dod GET A BETTER 


bscribing to ** Godey,”* 

For 1889 it will seeer: 
from Europe. 

Latest and moet 
Se for 


FoR 










to baild. 





MOPAR. y tho Boa 

Literary fate tos by Nel } 
Shuroh, emi Saks ea Lovell W 
gar Fawcett, David Lowry, =m 
Every Lady Her Own Dressmaker 


who subscribes *sBook, The {coupon | which you | 


to Godey’s Lady 
sit own election of any cul 
find in each numepee, once ‘ou to your, viene y = 








sib gommscrear which 
wilt ot ee 











